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AN EXCLUSIVE WEBER PRODUCT possessing 5 
chemical and physical properties not found in i 
any other Opaque White Pigment. Greatest in 
Opacity, Luminosity, Tinting Strength and 
Brush Response. 


INERT — UNCHANGEABLE 


@ In OIL COLOR, put up in tubes: 
Single Size, 1% x 4” Each $.20 
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Quad. Size, 1 x 6”, 7 oz. net Each .55 
Full Size, 144” x 6%4",140z. net Each .95 
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In Jars for Commercial Artists: 

a Jar Size No. 1, 2% oz. net Each _.45 
Jar Size No. 2, 10 oz. net Each 1.50 


PERMALBA IS 
USED AND EN- 
DORSED BY 
MANY LEADING 
ARTIST-PAINTERS. 


TIME-TESTED FOR 
OVER 25 YEARS. 





Made Exclusively By 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PENN. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. BALTIMORE 1, MD. TRADE MARK 
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Henry Varnum Poor Answers 


Sir: Since Ralph Pearson has mooned 
over the Pepsi-Cola show through two 
of his columns and heckled me by name 
in both of them I presume he wants an 
answer. 

First, Mr. Pearson, I think that if you 
just walk around using your eyes, and 
can disabuse your mind of those twin 
concepts that seem to govern almost all 
our art criticism—looking for important 
examples of important painters — then 
you'll find that the Pepsi-Cola show is 
good. You’ll find some fresh, sincere ex- 
pressions from painters whose names 
you’ve never heard; and that I find very 
heartening. I don’t think that the care- 
fully selected Carnegie of “important” 
examples by “important” painters avoids 
mediocrity any more successfully. 

I hope Pepsi-Cola doesn’t feel let down. 
Probably they do somewhat, for more 
well-known names would make the show 
more popular, and of course they want 
to be popular. But I hope they’ll stick 
to their open, democratically juried shows, 
and not make the mistake of blaming 
juries, either of selection or award, as 
long as they act seriously and with 
conscience. That’s all you can ask of 
any jury. You can’t expect to agree 
with them. 

People have never agreed about con- 
temporary art while it was in process 
of forming under their noses, so _ to 
speak It’s too close to you, and different 
people see and value different things. 
When it’s all done, and a personality 
has demonstrated itself by an accumu- 
lated lifetime of work, then we can all 
see it and agree—it seems clear as day- 
light. 

Therefore the principle of a demo- 
cratic jury is more important than the 
things they select. That principle means 
continued freedom of expression and op- 
portunity; keeping the soil free from 
poison so that continually fresh things 
can grow. Even when juries have abused 
that freedom the rejected work has lived 
to become more important than the works 
accepted—but it all thrives on the prin- 
ciple of a jury representing different 
points of view. 

I don’t believe Pepsi-Cola feels let 
down. Last year the first award must 
have set their teeth on edge, as it did 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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PLEASE NOTICE|° 


It may be well for museums and collectors of art to 
own paintings by other artists, but NO ONE will ever own 
a painting by LOGSDON because his work is too priceless, 
too divine, too marvelous, too everything. Artist 
LOGSDON only taunts and mocks the would-be collec- 
tors of his art. You can’t have him. No, not even a repro- 
duction of his work. 


He discovered himself. ) 
He knew that he could paint before anyone else knew it. 


KNOEDLER || WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 
ESTABLISHED 
1846 
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IPEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 








This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Abstract Questions 


sur CRITICS, museum directors and dealers are convinced 
that those who visit the Chicago Art Institute’s exhibition 
of American Abstract and Surrealist Art are attending the 
wake of a great movement that was conceived by Braque 
and Picasso before the Armory Show, hit its peak in the 
1920s, and is now dying on the vine. Having suffered before 
so much bad, imitative abstract art in New York,. we can 
understand this attitude—especially that of progressive cru- 
sader Bulliet, whose Apples and Madonnas was the first de- 
fense of modern art most of our generation ever read. And 
yet, I feel the verdict is too sweeping. 

Abstract symbo!s, since the days of the cave and cliff 
dwellers, have spoken an international language, breaking 
through the barriers of national consciousness from one age 
to the next. Today we are trying to live in an international 
environment, having learned at high cost that the science 
of transportation has dwarfed all frontiers. And since the 
environment of the artist is vastly more important than his 
heredity, it would seem that the future of abstract painting 
in America rests largely upon the success of the United 
Nations to weld warring political factions into “One World.” 
Right now it looks as if failure at Lake Success, more sig- 
nificant than any exhibition, justifies the swing to the right 
ir. art as well as politics. 

However, the value of the true artist is not his ability to 
mirror his environment, but to interpret it in terms that 
evaluate the past and foretell the future. Are our abstract 
artists behind their time? Or are they prescient? 

Why not gamble a little longer on the future of the young- 
sters in Chicago? None of them may be creative giants, but 
they do indicate that the levelling of the peaks has raised 
the valley floor of this essentially decorative art. 


Howard Devree Named 


HE CONTEMPORARY ART WORLD, after a brief interlude of 

worry, is now able to relax and congratulate itself on the 
appointment of Howard Devree as art critic of the New 
York Times, succeeding the late Edward Alden Jewell. This 
is the most important post in American art criticism and, 
like the one-man jury system, much depended upon the 
choice of the right man for the job. Devree is eminently 
qualified to take over the reins, both through native ability 
and experience. Joining the staff of the Times 21 years ago, 
he was associated for the last 15 years with Mr. Jewell on 
the art page. Each season he covered hundreds of exhibi- 
tions, viewed thousands of exhibits, good, bad and mostly 
indifferent. Always he was careful and thorough in his evalu- 
ation, lest he miss that single grain in the mass of chaff— 
and any of his colleagues can testify that this spells down- 
right hard work, and scant appreciation. 

Devree is a graduate of the University of Michigan, where 
he specialized in aesthetics. He began his newspaper career 
on the Kansas City Star, where he wrote art and literary 
criticism, Before coming to the Times, he was an editorial 
writer for the old New York Globe. Aside from his duties 
as Times critic, he lectured at various museums and wrote 
special articles for leading art publications, including the 
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Magazine of Art, where he first demonstrated his, innate 
talent. Readers of THe Art Dicest are also familiar with 
his level-headed attitude. Devree came up the hard way; in 
his new position he should contribute a stimulant to the 
vanishing dominion of American art criticism. 

* * * 


Tuat Litre Patcu or BLuE:—Reports from Amsterdam 
are that Hans van Meegeren, famous Dutch faker of Vermeer 
and De Hooch, has been sentenced to one year in prison for 
selling eight paintings for a net take of $2,800,000. Somehow 
we cannot help a sneaking admiration for the clever Dutch- 
man and hope his period as a guest of the state will not 
impair his mind or his skill. Not only did he fool the pro- 
fessional art experts and the Rotterdam Museum, but un- 
loaded a Christ and the Adulteress, Vermeer-style, on the 
departed Hermann Goering. The court ruled that the fakes 
will be returned to their owners, with the Goering job going 
to a reluctant Dutch Government. Artists should sense a 
sympathetic spirit at the words of Van Meegeren, as he 
pleaded innocent of fraud: “I only wanted to prove my own 
genius. The critics always misjudged me.” 

* * * 

NATIONAL CERAMIC ANNUAL:—Opening at the Syracuse 
Museum, a little too late for inclusion in this issue, is the 
12th National Ceramic Exhibition—an annual event that 
holds equal importance in the field of pottery and cerami¢ 
sculpture as the Carnegie does among painters. Now on view 
at this pioneering museum (until Dec. 7), are examples of 
the best in ceramic art from all sections of the nation—well 
worth a visit and perhaps a purchase, for here the abstract 
comes into its own as a functional adjunct to better living. 
From Syracuse the exhibition starts a nation-wide tour. An 
illustrated story will appear in the Dec. 1 Dicest, 

* * * 

SOUTHEASTERN CircuIT:—Because it is self-evident that 
the healthy growth of art appreciation in America is closely 
geared to the dissemination of art knowledge afar from the 
cement confines of 57th Street, it is encouraging to note the 
progress of the annual exhibition of contemporary American 
paintings among several Southeastern art and educational 
institutions. It is the privilege of the Dicest editor to act as 
a sort of permanent juror on this valuable project, serving 
this year with Mrs. C. Shillard-Smith, L. P. Skidmore, Lamar 
Dodd, Ralph H. McKelvey and Alonzo M. Lansford. Work- 
ing hard for four days, we, especially my colleagues, combed 
“The Streef” to assemble a small but choice exhibition that 
would refleet the dominant trends in American painting 
today. This year visitors will find more of the new names, 
which will be the big names of tomorrow. 

After opening at the University of Florida, the exhibition 
follows this schedule: University of Georgia, to Nov. 23; 
Mint Museum, Charlotte, Nov. 30 to Dec. 14; Morse Gallery, 
Winter Park, Fla., Jan. 11 to 25; Clearwater Museum, Feb. 
1 to 15; Sarasota Art Association, Feb. 23 to Mar. 7; Telfair 
Academy, Savannah, Mar. 14 to 28; Wesleyan Conservatory, 
Macon, Apr. 4 to 18; High Museum, Atlanta, Apr. 25 to 
May 9; and Augusta (Ga.) Art Club, May 16 to 30. We hope 


you will like the show, or at least visit it. 
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A Movement Dies 


By C. J. Bulliet 


CuHicaco: — The musty, dying breath 
of a once noble art movement, Parisian 
Cubism, pervades the atmosphere of 
the galleries in the Art Institute of 
Chicago where is hung the Abstract 
and Surrealist show, styled drolly the 
58th Annual American Exhibition. 

Callous, careless visitors, surging 
through the exhibition, wise-cracking 
and grimacing, are blithely unaware 
that they are in the presence of im- 
pending rigor mortis. Let them have 
their fun, they know not what they do. 

Pablo Picasso, many years ago, ex- 
plored Cubism to its farthest frontiers. 
Since then his multitude of followers, 
including the Cubist Picasso himself, 
have been imitating the Picasso of 
the teens of the century, weakening 
and making puerile the original in- 
ventions. The versatile Picasso has 
been wise enough to explore many 
other fields. 

From Cubism sprang a multitude of 
variations, known collectively as the 
Abstract, and these, too, have run their 
courses. 

But this all is a profound secret, 
known only to a few of us initiates, 
hidden from the beast of the field and 
the fowls of the air, including as- 
semblers and sponsors of American 


Modernistic shows, the painters of pic- 
tures hung therein and the instructors 
of such painters even in our foremost 
art academies. 

Our American Abstraction, as seen 
in the Art Institute show, 


is of small 
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consequence artistically because it is 
practically wholly imitative and is in- 
ferior to what has gone before it. It is 
an imitation, moreover, of an imita- 
tion. Certain clever commercial artists 
have learned to translate the Cubism 
of Picasso and the Fauvism of Matisse 
into a smart, shallow language that 
will catch quickly the eye and the 
untutored mind of the multitude. You 
will see this art on the billboards and 
in the advertising columns of the slick 
magazines. These artists have made a 
financial success of their adroitness. 

The schoolmasters have been keen 
to observe and to codify this language. 
Now they are passing it along to their 
students, translating it back into “fine 
art.” It is the methods of the commer- 
cial artists rather than of Picasso and 
Matisse that you will observe in the 
58th Annual American Exhibition. 

This American Abstract art is an 
art of mannerisms instead of an art 
based on fundamentals. The abstract 
has been in art since before the dawn 
of civilization and will continue to be 
in significant art until the atom bombs 
or the bacteria wipe out civilization 
and savagery, too. 

These mannerisms are easy to imi- 
tate by anybody who can find the com- 
pass and the rule he used in high 
school days in plane geometry. 

How to make these imitations signifi- 
cant is a far more difficult question 
than how to paint a passable naturalis- 
tic portrait or landscape. You will 
glimpse something of this truth if you 
will compare the simple rectangles 
and squares of Piet Mondrian with 
the accurate but lifeless imitations 
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that take up a whole wall at Chicago, 
There is something subtle and jp. 
tangible that renders a particular work 
in any of the arts either valid or phony, 
It is akin to what is kncwn as “per. 
sonality” in a woman. She may have 
the lines of a Greek goddess plus a 
Lily Dache hat, but if she lacks “per § 
sonality” it is just too bad. There arg 
billions of iambic verses in Englis 
literature but only a few thousands off 
lines of poetry, including Shakespeare, 
The most accurate of the imitations 
on the walls at the Art Institute lack 
“personality.” 
A picture or a piece of sculpture 
has to be endowed by its creator with 
a certain aura from the creator’s soul 
Picasso could invent Cubism, because 
his personality had absorbed the mathe 
matical decorations of the Alhambra, 
created by a succession of generations 
of artists seeking the beautiful, with 
out violating the Mosaic commandment 
against human portraiture. 
Raphael could create a magnetil 
Madonna, because of the exhuberant 
Italian Renaissance reaction against 
the stolid Byzantine restrictions, couple 
with the fact that he found in hig” 
girl mistress, La Fornarina, the charm 
with which his imagination conceived) 
the new, human Virgin. 3 
Claude Monet could paint his glorm 
ous sunsets, because he had learned te 
leave his dark studio and go out into 
the open air to set up his easel at the 
very time the science of optics had 
found the connection between light 
and color. 
For two centuries, multitudes of 
[Please turn to page 30} 
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Spectre of Kitty Hawk: THEODORE J. Roszak 
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The Astronomical Experiment: ATTILIO SALEMME 


Chicago Surveys the Abstract and Surrealist Art of America 


Cuicaco:—Breaking a tradition that 
has lasted more than half a century, 
the Art Institute of Chicago has re- 
placed its annual All-American exhi- 
bition with a nation-wide survey of 
Abstract and Surrealist American Art 
(until Jan. 12). According to Director 
Daniel Catton Rich, this marks the be- 
ginning of a series of theme exhibitions 
that will subsequently review such 
other dominant schools as Traditional- 
ism, Realism, Expressionism, Romanti- 
cism and Fantasy. It is his belief that 
the Chicago annual had reached a time 
for change, and despite the moans of 
excluded artists, it appears that the In- 
stitute has performed a signal service 
for the art world as a national unit. 

The success or failure of a work of 
art is gauged by whether or not the 
artist has achieved his objective; using 
this same yardstick for measuring an 
exhibition of many works of art, it 
must be admitted that the Institute has 
succeeded in presenting a true cross- 
section of abstract and surrealist art 
in these hectic, confused days of pseudo- 
peace. Frederick A. Sweet and Kath- 
erine Kuh, of the Institute staff, trav- 
elled 24,000 miles, more or less, visit- 
ing studios, museums, dealers and col- 
lectors, to select the 256 exhibits. It 
was a pioneering effort, and naturally 
they made some mistakes (Marin and 
Tomlin are missing); but their “hits” 
are far in the ascendency—especially 
among the new talent uncovered by 
their first-hand exploring. Almost one- 
third of the exhibitors are unknown to 
museum walls. 

The news out of Chicago is not who 
won the prizes, but the unveiling of 
these new talents, which time after 
time steal the spotlight from such 57th 
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Street “regulars” as Robert Mother- 
well, Alexander Calder, Arshile Gorky, 
Jackson Pollock, Pavel Tchelitchew, 
Paul Burlin, Arnold Blanch, Milton 
Avery, Ben-Zion and Georgia O’Keeffe. 
In their stead, there emerges such com- 
paratively unknowns .as Hans Burk- 
hardt, who pays the rent by finishing 
furniture for M.G.M.; Robert Preusser, 
who teaches at the Houston Museum; 
Charles Seliger, one of the two young- 
est exhibitors; Howard B. Schleeter, 
from the Southwest; Duncan Stuart, 
who teaches at the University of Okla- 
homa; John O’Neil, also from Okla- 
homa; Charles Quest, who teaches at 
Washington University; and Tom Ben- 


Cyclops: WILLIAM BAZIOTES 





rimo of San Francisco (former com- 
mercial artist exhibiting his first pic- 
ture). 

Also, compare the plastic stuttering 
of the exhibits by Lee Gatch, David 
Burliuk, A. D. F. Reinhardt and Mark 
Rothko with the vital, new works by 
Russell Twiggs, Knud Merrild, Howard 
Warshaw, Audrey Skaling, Margaret 
Tomkins, Leon Bishop, Julius Engel, 
George Harris, Richard Koppe, George 
MeNeil, Emil Bisttram, Fred Conway, 
Seymour Franks, James Fitzgerald, 
Ezio Martinelli, Howard Gibbs and 
William Saltzman. Some of these have 
had New York debuts, but the majority 
await recognition, other than Chicago. 

The common denominator linking 
these exhibitors is respect for crafts- 
manship; they are skilled in draftsman- 
ship, color harmonies and the basic 
verities of design relationships, dis- 
proving the popular fancy that the ab- 
stract is the refuge of those who cannot 
draw. Abstraction is, admittedly, a 
decorative art (other than its amalga- 
mation within the framework of all 
great representational art), but, as 
these newer exhibitors prove, there is 
good and bad abstract art, just as in 
any other phase of art expression. 

Now to the prize winners: a jury 
composed of Alfred H. Barr, of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art; Gyorgy Kepes, 
professor of design at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; and Henry R. 
Hope, chairman of the art department 
at Indiana University, distributed the 
$5,300 prize purse (aside from the Blair 
and Cahn prizes and the French Medal). 

The jury’s first choice was Rico Le- 
brun’s Vertical Composition, an abstract 
conception of a broken axle and two 

- wheels, symbolizing holocaust and de- 
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Vertical Composition: Rico LEBRUN 


struction. They gave Lebrun the Har- 
ris $500 prize, since it was not eligible 


for the $1,000 Campana Purchase 
Prize. It is a good choice. 
The rich Campana prize, perhaps 


through compromise or default, went 
to Cyclops by William Baziotes, a pic- 
ture bilious in color, sloppy in crafts- 
manship and ignorant in design. Tech- 
nically it ranks as low man among 
James Fitzgerald’s Totemic Figures. 
Eugene Berman, surrealist painter 
and ballet designer, won the Garrett 
$750 purchase prize with a beautiful 
example of his Italian Baroque deca- 
dence, Bella Venezia, this time with 
worm-holes even in the sky. Keith Mar- 


Bella Venezia: EUGENE BERMAN 





tin was awarded the Blair $600 pur- 
chase prize for his watercolor sketch, 
Tragedy of Hamlet, bringing the Bard 
and his Gloomy Prince up-to-date. 
There can be little objection to reward- 
ing Alexander Calder’s inventive imagi- 
nation with the Mather $300 prize; 
what hurts is calling this mobile ding- 
bat a piece of sculpture. 


The Logan Medal and $500 prize was 
well earned by Theodore J. Roszak’s 
Spectre of Kitty Hawk, expressing the 
destructive power of men who fly. To 
quote Peter Pollack: “Resembling the 
skeletal structure of some prehistoric 
bird, the sculpture is fraught with hor- 
ror and threat.” 

Attilio Salemme took the $500 Wit- 
kowsky prize with The Astronomical 
Experiment, one of his clean-cut, ge- 
ometrically-designed canvases featuring 
triangular figures in space. The Blair 
purchase prize of $400 was voted to 
Boris Margo’s color-poem Sanctuary. 
Morris Graves, using the white-writing 
technique of Tobey (who here reaches 
the point of diminishing returns), de- 
picted the surging power of a running 
sea in Black Waves and won the Harris 
$300 prize. The Kohnstamm $250 prize 
was voted to Harry Bertoia for his 
non-objective monoprint, Silent Colors, 
pleasantly decorative. 

Serge Chermayeff, distinguished ar- 
chitect and designer who succeeded the 
late Moholy-Nagy as director of Chi- 
cago’s Institute of Design, won the $100 
Florsheim memorial prize. Richard 
Koppe, teacher at the Institute of De- 
sign, was given the Cahn $100 prize for 
Rotating Wires, combining craftsman- 
ship and thought in the abstract idiom. 
Harry C. Fockler, student at the Art 
Institute, took the French Gold Medal 
with a red and black explosion called 
Hiroshima. Honorable mentions went 
to Felix Ruvolo, Paul Ninas, Knud 
Merrild and Robert B. Howard. 

Since one reason for juries is to dis- 
agree with them, it is normal to ask 
how the Chicago judges overlooked 
John Heliker’s jewel-pigmented Peril- 
ous Night, Charles Howard’s handsome 
Dove Love and Cady Wells’ Interlunar 
Sea, perhaps the top abstractions in the 
show. Also such four-star exhibits as 
Vance Kirkland’s Five Million Years 
Ago, Julio de Diego’s Nichos (best of 
the five pictographs), Werner Drewes’ 
green harmony in Composition. 285, 
William Fett’s “wet” watercolor called 
The Green Earth, Ralston Crawford’s 
Tour of Inspection, Rudolph Weisen- 
born’s excellent Metropolis. From the 
museum acquisition point of view, the 
most important exhibit is Melancholia, 
a triptych by Karl Zerbe (at $2,000 it isa 
bargain). In this company the Zerbe 
looks almost conservative. 

The surrealist section of Chicago’s 
survey plays second-fiddle to the ab- 
stract. The Salvador Dali portrait of 
Mrs. Charles H. Swift is almost straight 
chromo (maybe Dali dollars are coming 
too easy these days). Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright, now married into the Patter- 
son clan, calls his exhibit The Appari- 
tion; it is just that when one remem- 
bers his earlier triumphs. Jimmy Ernst 
overshadows famous papa Max Ernst, 
in quality if not in area. Outstanding 
among lean pickings are Dorothea Tan- 
ning’s A Very Happy Picture (it is); 


Kurt Seligmann’s The Great Waters 
(beautiful technique); Julia Thecla’s 
I Looked Into a Dream (small, and 
filled with fantasy); and the exhibits 
by Yves Tanguy, Richard Taylor, Kay 
Sage, Charles Rain, and Enrico Donati. 

Sculpture, the natural outlet for the 
abstract, should have been given great- 
er stress in Chicago, but once again, I 
suppose, the handicap of transportation 
entered. Isamu Noguchi’s Avatar, not- 
able for its polished and intriguing 
forms, is outstanding, a “stopper” in the 
exhibition. Also double-checked are 
Adaline Kent’s Dark Mountains (like 
several other exhibits showing the Hen- 
ry Moore influence), Foster Jewell’s 
Blades of Grass No. 30 (the artist is 
a brother of the late Edward Alden 
Jewell; lives in Santa Fe); Bill Hen- 
dricks’ Jnaj; and the two John Flan- 
nagan heirs, John Baxter and Jean 
Tock. David Smith’s Pillar of Sunday 
is a glorified weathervane, and Peter 
Grippe’s Figure in Movement is as chi- 
chi as the bustle on a debutante’s “New 
Look.” 

Fortunately, the organizers of the 
Chicago exhibition were too intelligent 
to claim that this is the new American 
art. They recognized that we are living 
in times of international thought, as 
opposed to the nationalism of Benton, 
Curry and Wood, and that the abstract 
is an international language, bearing 
only slight kinship to regional aesthe- 
tics, which, in turn, reflected the striv- 
ing of a people for insular independ- 
ence. Hence, we have at the Chicago 
Institute an entire wall devoted tothe 
metier of Mondrian—only Mondrian 
isn’t there. The exhibits are by Fritz 
Glarner, Burgoyne Diller, Josef Albers, 
Daniel Massen and Sidney Budnick. 

This, perhaps more than any other 
facet, illustrates the timeliness of the 
Chicago exhibition. Only time is run- 
ning out, as America faces recurring 
crises. Maybe the next stage is epito- 
mized by the Zerbe triptych. 

—PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 


Sculpture From Africa 


PHILADELPHIA :—A small but discrim- 
inating collection of African sculpture, 
recently acquired from a European 
collector, is now on view at the Carlen 
Galleries where it should attract all 
art-minded Philadelphians and students 
of modern art. For aside from its con 
siderable intrinsic value, the exhibition 
illustrates one of the best sources of 
much contemporary art. 

Included are a 17th century woeful 
bronze leopard (Benin), a rare decora- 
tive work cast by methods learned 
from the Portugueese and based on 4 
lost Chinese technique; two figures of 
gods worked with subtlety, sophistica- 
tion and splendor in copper and brass 
on wood (Ba Kota of Gabun) that are 
part of the source material successful- 
ly exploited by Klee; a beautiful bronzé 
relief of a standing figure (17th cen 
tury Benin) that combines a flat det 
orative pattern of grace with solidly 
modeled forms of boldness and convit- 
tion, and other distinctive works. 

Prices, incidentally, which start at 
$20 for charming small Ashanti gold 
weighing pieces are among the lowest 


encountered for authentic work of this. 


quality—JupITH KAYE REED. 
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Schary Turns Classic 


PAINTINGS By SAuL ScwHary, at the 
Joseph Luyber Gallery, are a gratify- 
ing proof that art need not seek a 
succés de scandale through eccentricity 
and extravagance to express the es- 
sential canons of modernism—logical 
order and systematic arrangement. 
Moreover, these canvases emphasize 
the often-forgotten value of the “sub- 
ject picture,” as a means not to ex- 
ploit virtuosity, but to record the in- 
tensity of the artist’s personal reactions. 

Schary, once a practicioner of ab- 
straction, has recently turned to what 
may be termed traditional art. Or, if 
one can free himself from the connec- 
tion of the term from dead Greeks and 
deader Romans, to classical art. For 
his art is classic in its sustained bal- 
ance of the thing to be said with the 
means of its expression; it is further 
classic in its formal order and its re- 
jection of disturbing interests. It indi- 
cates that the artist has passed through 
the discipline of cubism and the influ- 
ence of the first modern, Cézanne, to a 
full, rich personal idiom. 


Schary has always been a finished 
craftsman; his accomplished drawing 
and brushwork stand him in good 
stead in these recent works, whether 
landscapes, figures or still lifes. In such 
canvases as Nude with Victorian Car- 
pet or Bending Nude, the warmth of 
flesh tones and spacial existence give 
the figures an inner vitality. There is 
no suggestion of a model in a tiring pose. 


Schary’s richness of color, often ob- 
tained by underpainting, subtly related 
to the pattern of light planes, lends 
this same vitality to the landscapes 
that escape from naturalism into an 
imposing realism that reveals the art- 
ist’s translation of observed facts on 
his own terms. Especially noted in an 
impressive showing of many aspects 
were: Abandoned Mill; Ballet Head, 
Karen and the still life, Mellon. (Un- 
til Nov. 22.)—MArGARET BREUNING. 


Girl with Blue Housecoat: SAUL SCHARY 
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Young Pianist: ALEXANDER BROOK 


Beauty and Texture of Alexander Brook 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO a critic observed 
that Alexander Brook had “found him- 
self and achieved a powerful style of 
his own, lifted his art into the noble 


realm of creative painting . . . solid, 
with central vision . .. joining craft 
with moods of lofty beauty.” The soft 


contours and beauty of texture which 
are Brook’s signature, the wistful chil- 
dren, the serious adolescents and 
thoughtful adults that are now to be 
seen at the Rehn Galleries, should be 
more satisfying, if not so newsworthy, 
as they were when Malcolm Vaughn 
wrote of them many years ago. 

Brook hasn’t changed much, he has 
only grown “more so,” but there is 
neither monotony nor repetition in his 
first show in almost seven: years. The 
familiar paintings, the fine portrait of 
Gina and the determined, if not too- 


self-assured young farm boy in Which 
Way to Sunbury, are fresh and reward- 
ing with each viewing. The unfamiliar 
ones are so characteristic—the Brook 
tilt of a head, an expressive back and 
shoulders, a poignant, pensive look, the 
subtle shading of a background and 
pearly flesh tones—that they take on 
the constant personality of old friends. 

In this exhibition of 41 canvases, 
from the large, typical and very new 
Young Pianist to a series of three tiny 
heads and a landscape all effectively 
set in a piece of weather wood, there 
are far too many canvases that call for 
comment. Let us just note for consid- 
eration the wide-eyed Naomi, the ex- 
cellent profile of Red Top, an almost 
heart-breaking little Waif and a Mood 
completely expressed in a back and 
shoulders.—Jo GIBBS. 


De La Fresnaye, Classic French Cubist 


THE SELIGMANN GALLERY is exhibiting 
a welcome display of watercolors and 
drawings by the classic French cubist, 
Roger de la Fresnaye, whose large 
Conquest of the Air was recently ac- 
quired by the Museum of Modern Art. 
(see DIGEST cover Sept. 15). 

La Frenaye, whose brief working 
span was interrupted first by service 
during the first world war and then 
ended abruptly by death when he was 
only 40 years old, is less known than 


most of his famous contemporaries, , parigé 
probably because his own painting##as t 


arrivals from France, were painted 
after 1914, a year that marked the 
close of his cubist period. Indicating 
his transition, however, are the two 
oils included.—July 14, the last large 
canvas from his brush, and Bottle and 
Pipe (loaned by the Modern). The lat- 
ter is quite different, being darker in 
color, more finished in appearance. It 
also achieves strength through good 
color and balance of forms. 

The later watercolors and drawings 
rom such finely-drawn studies 
Glassic Head (1924), softly wash- 


aspirations led him to seek a different * ed in red crayon and revealing his ad- 


goal, one his short life did not permit 


im,fully to reach. 
) ofthe current pictures, recent 


miration for Redon; to a witty, grace- 
ful semi-abstractggvatercolor, Officer. 
(To Nov. 30.)—JupITH KaYE REED. 





Mantel Arrangement: HoBSON PITTMAN. $500 Second Prize 


San Francisco Opens Second National Annual 


By Arthur Millier 


SAN FRANCISCO:—It is difficult to re- 
port objectively upon a national paint- 
ing exhibition—the second annual of 
the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor which opens in San Francisco 


Nov. 18—if one is a member of the 
jury of selection and award. This 
writer had that honor with Wright 


Ludington, Santa Barbara art collec- 
tor and painter, and Dr. Ray Faulkner, 
executive head of Stanford Univer- 
sity’s art department, also a painter. 
Thomas C. Howe, Jr., director of the 
Palace, was a member of the award 
jury only. 

The exhibition consists of 150 paint- 
ings invited from artists and art-deal- 
ers, mostly Eastern, an! 94 paintings 
chosen by us from 403 submitted from 
many States. The preponderance of 
submitted pictures, however, was from 
the San Francisco region and it is 


these pictures* which make this show 
differ from any exhibition with similar 
prize money ($2,500) in the United 
States. é 

The invited paintings, selected by 
Mrs. Douglas MacAgy, assistant to 
Howe and wife of the director of the 
California School of Fine Arts, run 
the gamut of the best conservative to 
abstract painting of the sort the East 
respects. A non-objective Baziotes is 
balanced by a Speicher portrait of a 
man with a gun. A cottage by a road 
as Hopper paints it is equalized by a 
Max Weber figure piece. Mrs. MacAgy 
chose one of Ruvolo’s strange dark 
figures but she also selected a Walter 
Stuempfig picture of buildings in an 
upper New York State town, repre- 
sentational with an 18th century Vene- 
tian feeling about the sky. 


The West Coast paintings accepted 
are far more “advanced” than most 


Les Separés Vivants: Matta. Awarded $250 Third Prize 








of the Eastern ones. San Francisco's 
moderns luxuriate in the abstract ang 
non-objective and maybe New York's 
dealers, apparently avid for more art. 
ists in this field, should case the city 
on the Golden Gate. 

There are almost no landscapes jp 
the Western section, certainly none to 
compare with the fine green one by 
Sidney Laufman. But there are large 
canvases that fairly exult in rich color 
and varied textures. 

Stephen Greene won the top prize, 
$1,000, for Limbo, a large horizontal 
picture — golden-yellow space with 4 
bronze-yellow platform from which 
rises a slender orange ladder. Four 
lost youths gesture upward. Two 
crutches complete this strange, haunt- 
ing picture. It has a slight, but only 
slight, Ben Shahnish flavor. 

Hobson Pittman’s Mantel Arrange. | 
ment, second ($5°0) prize winner is at 
an opposite pole. This is a delicate, 
graceful flower piece in blue to violet 
which avoids his usual stereotype. 

The third prize piece, Les Separés 
Vivants by Matta ($250) conveys an 
extraordinary feeling of energy. Two 
of his strange linear figures just man- 
age to touch spiky hands. 

Eugene Berman’s Dead Life, Sea 
Lion Skull, Driftwood and Coral, first 
honorable mention with $150, strikes a 
new note for this artist. It is entirely 
in sea greens and quite substantial. 

Henry Lee McFee took second honor- 
able mention ($100) for Golden Leaves, 
a large, perfectly organized and paint- 
ed canvas of big leaves in the dusty 
golden tone of California’s fall. 

The only example of San Francisco's 
modernism to win cash is Dorr Both 
well’s Idea and Forms ($50), abstract 
shapes and lines sharply defined on @ 
white background, every form and line 
perfectly related to the surroundif 
space. a 


Matta Parables 


IN THE BEGINNING, a gifted young 
Chilean, Matta Echuarren, built Til 
cosmos. Certainly it was without form 
but light exploded in vivid color, prom 
ising in an exciting fashion that some 
thing was about to happen in infinit® 
space. The cosmos taken care of, ta | 
skipped the earth, the waters and mal 
as an individual, and turned his attem 
tion to symbolic commentaries on @ 
problems and evils of a bewildering am 
sometimes terrifying civilization. 4 

His most recent paintings in the lat 
ter vein, now at Pierre Matisse, welt 
shown first in Paris last summer in#@ 
large retrospective exhibition. Finally 
released from customs, these huge, mu 
ral-like canvases (up to 81 x 144 inches) 
make an impressive, if not exactly sooth 
ing, sight. 

Matta paints in parables the Indus 
trial Revolution and what it has done 
to individuals, using symbols that are 
as old as the apocalypse and as new 4a 
a plastic test tube—a spiky, spidery 
civilization filled with anxiety, and it 
habited by human-vegetable-insect-ro- 
bot figures that are tortured, torturing 
or trapped. That he manages all this 
with amazing invention of forms al 
ranged to fill to best advantage a calr 
vas of any size should not be news t@ 
anyone. (Until Nov. 22.)—Jo GIBBS. 
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«tHensel Hits New York 






EERIE, ELONGATED LADIES and lean gen- 
tlemen not quite of this world are 
the favored subjects of Hopkins Hensel 
in his first one-man show in New York, 
now hanging at the 57th Street branch 
of the Grand Central Galleries. It 
shouldn’t be too long before these 
haunting creatures win for their crea- 
tor a major, national reputation, for 
they are as distinctive and unforgetable 
in their own way as were the swan- 
necked ladies of Modigliani. Further- 
more, this 26-year-old Bostonian has 
admirable technique, and a way of lay- 
ing one color over another in a some- 
times luscious, always subtle, fashion. 

The paintings are quite uniform both 
in mood and execution. The inclusion 
of two or three earlier works _indi- 
cate Hensel’s consistent line of de- 
velopment, and the shaking off of even 
slight influences. 

Particularly commendable among the 
recent works are Pink Clowns, with 
its interestingly textured background, 
a nostaglic Rememberance of a Cos- 
tume, a haunted Indian Summer and 
the hypnotic little People Watching. 
The latest canvas, Peggy, is a hand- 
some piece of painting, but in feeling 
it is precariously close to decadence, 
something which the artist might do 
well to avoid. Antiqued paper and suit- 
able frames add to the Old Master- 
look of a group of delicate drawings. 
(Through Nov. 22.)—Jo Grsss. 


Pink Clowns: HopKINS HENSEL 
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Craftsmen’s Equity Formed 


A group of 75 goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths and other professional workers 
in the fields of ceramics, jewelry, tex- 
tiles and plastics, got together in New 
York recently and formed the Crafts- 
men’s Equity. According to the newly 
elected president, Arpad Rosti: “The 
organization will assure contemporary 
craftsmen that their skills and products 
will not be unused through badly de- 
fined production and distribution pro- 
cedures.” 

Plans are under way for a national 
organization, and a First Winter Show 


November 19 to 30. 
November 15, 1947 





will be held at the Barbizon Plaza from 








Femme au Tub: EpGAR DEGAS 


Reviewing the Gifts of Edgar Degas 


THE CURRENT EXHIBITION of paintings 
and drawings by Edgar Degas, at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, emphasizes the 
unusual character of his art. For Degas 
mingled the classicism, inherited from 
Ingres, with the opposing technical pro- 
cedure of Japanese prints, as well as 
with the new tenets of luminism. Yet 
it is obvious that whatever influences 
he underwent, he assimilated them to 
the peculiar quality of his genius. 


Degas was a realist in that he paint- 
ed the tangible objects of the world 
about him, believing, doubtless, with 
Courbet that if there were angels, he 
had never seen them. But his special 
gift as a realist lay in his ability to 
present the familiar in an unfamiliar 
aspect, to gain the pleasing shock of 
the unexpected through the novelty of 
his design. While he was a realist, he 
was never a literalist, for he was not 
interested in setting down a likeness of 
the thing before him; but his own, defi- 
nite reaction to it. 


His desire to express the flux of move- 
ment, the resiliency of bodily gesture, 
the emergence and dissolution of forms 
under fugitive light and color was aided 
by his contact with the Ukiyoye prints 
that displayed only fleeting phases of 
the actual world. In the series of pas- 
tels shown here, this Oriental influence 
is apparent in the decentralized com- 
position, the spotting of ‘light and dark 
passages in apparent casualness but in 
actual subtlety of balanced design. 

Any of these figure pastels, such as 
Aprés le bain or Femme au tub, also 
display the artist’s masterly draftsman- 
ship, the flexible, synthetic line that 


built up form with an inner tension of 
palpitating life. Each of them suggests 
the most delicate balance of physical 
pose, endowing a single movement with 
a dynamic quality that suggests an en- 
suing gesture. Moreover, these hand- 
some arabesques of design are accentu- 
ated by his genius for color and his tact- 
ful use of it in exquisite relations. 

While the pastels represent perhaps 
Degas’ highest achievement, the paint- 
ings of the exhibition display many 
facets of his accomplishment. Les Re- 
passeuse, contrasts the muscular re- 
silience of the woman’s relaxed body 
with the tense force of her companion’s 
weight on her heavy iron. And Portrait 
Whomme exemplifies the claim that por- 
traiture was often Degas’ finest work. 
The simplicity and directness of this 
presentation produces the effect of an 
unposed work, while the sympathetic 
penetration of character suggests the 
enigma of human personality revealed 
through the artist’s insight. (Until Nov. 
29.) —-MARGARET BREUNING. 


It Was a Record 

The 16,000 people who visited the Art 
Institute of Chicago in one day, before 
the turn of the century, to see the 
Doré paintings, was a record (see Sept. 
15 Dicest). Now Director Jerry By- 
waters writes that more than 20,000 
people visited the Dallas Museum on 
one day between the hours of 1 p.m. 
and 6 p.m. during the Texas State Fair. 
All told, 115,000 visitors saw the three 
special exhibitions prepared for them 
during the two weeks of the Fair, and, 
as predicted, Rosa Bonheur’s Horse 
Fair was the popular favorite. 
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Chandelier: ANDREW WYETH. »warded Dana Medal 


Philadelphia Presents Prints and Watercolors 


PHILADELPHIA: An unusually lively drawing that delicately balances ele- 
group of prints and drawings steals the ments of the classic approach with mod- 
show in the 45th Annual Exhibition of ern emphasis. Our own nominations for 
Watercolors and Prints, now on view peak efforts include: 
with the 46th Annual Exhibition of Adja Yunkers’ beautfiul color wood- 
Miniatures at the Pennsylvania Acad- cut, Crying Woman; Benton Spruance’s 
emy of Fine Arts, until Dec. 14. Not’ three lithographs that make sensuous 
only do the prints reflect a general poetry of solid forms; Armin Landeck’s 
tendency toward greater freedom anc drypoint, Moonlight, an excellent exam- 
experimentation among American print- ple of how the presence of “quality” 
makers but they also make more daring and mood can transform a work of high 
use of color. The watercolors, on the’ technical competence into a work of 
other hand, maintain a high level of art; Milton Zolotow’s trio, from his 
competence but reveal as few really series, These Are the Days of Ven- 
striking peaks as they do valleys, thus geance; Anne Ryan’s colored woodcuts; 
reversing the customary relationship be- Ellison Hoover’s Wasn’t Science Won- 
tween watercolorists and printmakers. derful?, one picture on the atomic 

Graphic awards in the exhibiticn give theme that makes its point with fin- 
little indication of the wide range of _ esse. 
ideas and style found here. The Eyre Also drawings by Mario Carreno, 
Medal went to Carl Schultheiss for his Francis Speight and Mestrovic; John 
sound, traditional engraving, Pastorale Taylor Arms’ impeccable Study in 
No. 1 and the Pennell Medal to Philip Stone and work by Morris Graves, Jack 
Guston for Gift of the Magi, a pencil Bookbinder, Tschacbasov, Maurice La- 














































In for the Winter: GIOVANNI MARTINO. Awarded $200 Watercolor Prize 












sansky, James Louis Steg, Bob White, 
Ejnar Hansen, Maxil Ballinger, Stephen 
Csoka and August Henkel. 

The Philadelphia $200 Watercolor 
Prize went to Giovanni Martino for his 
sleek dock picture In For the Winter; 
the Dana Medal to Andrew Wyeth for 
his crisp study of disintegration, Chan- 
delier; and the Wheelright prize of 
$100 to Raymond Breinin for his haunt. 
ing romance, Church Top View. The 
Dawson Medal went to Charles Burch- 
field for his The Sphinx and the Milky 
Way, painted in the artist’s best vein 
of nature fantasy. 

Outstanding paintings, in a group 
that leaned strongly to romanticism, are 
Millard Sheets’ dramatic landscape; 
Peter Hurd’s Dusk; Alfred D. Crimi’s 
striking Reconstruction, moody land- 
scapes by William Palmer, David Fre- 
denthal and Dan Lutz; and works by 
Charles Sheeler, Feininger, Dong King- 
man, Martin Jackson, John Heliker, 
John McCoy, Henry Gasser, Albert Ur- 
ban, Phil Dike, Lenard Kester, Raphael 
Gleitsman, Rufino Tamayo, E. J. Ste- 
vens, Fred Yost. 

Prize winners in the miniature exhi- 
bition, which contained nearly as many 
landscapes aS more conventional por- 
traits, were Cornelia Hildebrandt, So- 
ciety’s Medal of Honor for Ann Hay- 
ward; Maria J. Strean, McCarthy Prize 
for her charming School Girl; Glenora 
Richards for Jeanne and John J. Dull, 
for Old Mill——JupITH KAYE REED. 
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Drawings by Nagler 
A number of contemporary artists 
have turned to religious themes, of re- 
cent years. But Fred Nagler, who was 
almost exclusively doing Biblical pic- 
tures long before the current trend 
started, remains one of the most con- 
vincing religious artists of our times. 
His present exhibition at Midtown Gal- 
leries, through November 29, is one of 
drawings, except for two small and 
trivial oils. These drawings, however, 
are far from trivial. There is an affinity 
to early Flemish painting running 
through all of them, even Nude Figures 
in a Grove, depicting a bevy of robust 
and decidedly un-Biblical ladies. Three 
Lions and a Tiger is likewise secular in 
theme, as is Cows in Landscape, which 
Nagler should do as a painting. 

Most of these drawings, though, are 
the artist’s usual New Testament sub- 
jects, frequently done in his best and 
most sensitive manner.—A. L. 





Shayn’s Sardonic Carnival 


John Shayn, in his exhibition at Klee 
mann Gallery, uses his brush as a po 
litical sword, thrusting and slashing im 
all directions—except the left. All the 
symbols known to the political cartoon 
ist are taken apart, literally, and re 
arranged in complicated and somewhat 
hysterical juxtaposition. 

But Shayn knows his business as @ 
painter, and these canvases are coms 
posed, drawn and painted with great 
skill. Unlike most pigmental soap-box 
ers, he employs high-key, joyous color 

—in keeping with the circus them 
upon which he superimposes his Re 
publican -elephants, Democratic dom 
keys, machine-gun-toting Uncle Sams 
and marauding British lions. (Until 
November 29.)—A. L. 
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Linear Jones 


UNTIL A FEW YEARS AGO, Joe Jones 
was one of the more insistent Ameri- 
ean Scene painters, replete with corn- 
fields. Then he radically changed style 
to a muted, more sketchy approach, 
depending on line and tone more than 
his former color and form. The change 
was startling and suspect (although we 
are told that Jones painted in this 
“new” manner years before). Now, a 
one-man show at Associated American 
Artists, through November 29, serves 
notice that the artist is continuing with 
his new look, and is developing it fur- 
ther. Having become used to the 
change, we are beginning to like it. 

Landscape, usually with water, is 
Jones’ favorite milieu. He brushes in 
thin areas of soft greys and browns, 
creamy whites, and pale greens, then 
accents his forms and his composition 
with sharply drawn and gracefully 
swept lines. The effect in color is al- 
most that of a monotone, but not quite. 
A charm and atmosphere suggesting 
the French is achieved. 

Jones is particularly fascinated by 
light—not as it reflects, as were the 
Impressionists, but as it refracts 
through atmosphere direct from the 
sun. Indeed, the sun itself is present in 
a number of his canvases. Occasionally 
a subtle abstract quality influences his 
composing of shapes, as in the highly 
successful Beach at Brielle and Yacht 
Club (see below).—ALONzo LANSFORD. 


Rood as a Painter 


John Rood, who made his reputation 
as a wood sculptor, had a first show 
of his paintings last year at the Ward 
Eggleston Galleries; now, through No- 
vember 29, he is having another ex- 
hibition at the same gallery, solidify- 
ing his role as a painter. Still favoring 
the palette-knife, Rood has become 
more formalized, sharper, in his plastic 
approach. 





The New Ice Plant: Nites SPENCER (Oil, 1947) 


Niles Spencer Exhibits Anew After 19 Years 


THE OLD-TIMER who complained that 
artists nowadays want a one-man show 
after a year out of art school, a retro- 
spective after two years, couldn’c pos- 
sibly have been talking about Niles 
Spencer. Spencer’s current exhibition at 
Downtown Gallery (until Nov. 30) 
would be news if for no other reason 
than it is his first in 19 years. The cause 
for this is quite simply that, until this 
year, Spencer painted about one canvas 
a year. His current show, therefore, is 
by necessity a retrospective. The singu- 
lar fact, in light of this small produc- 
tion, is that Spencer’s reputation as a 
significant modern has continued in the 
ascendancy. 


This first exhibition in so many years 
provides a means for weighing the in- 


in the early 1920s and has stuck to the 
same story ever since, gradually clari- 
fying, sharpening his perception and 
perfecting his color-and-space sense. 
Almost always employing landscape 
as a point of departure, Spencer’s paint- 
ings involve a combination of such ex- 
treme simplicity and calculated perfec- 
tion of color- tonal- and space-relation- 
ships, that one can understand how a 
year’s contemplation might be neces- 
sary to complete one. (Phrases such as 
“space-relationships” are all too often 
just art double-talk—in Spencer’s case 
they are conspicuously valid.) 
Although Abstract Study and New 
York, done in the early ’20s, reveal a 
touch of School-of-Paris, by the middle 
’30s Spencer had worked out his own 
personal variation of the abstraction 
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Yacht Club: Joe Jones. On View at Associated Galleries 



















































































ter, the artist has since continued to 
paint in this same clean style. 

We don’t know what happened to 
Spencer, but 1947 finds him with 6 (six) 
major canvases in this show! And they 
are even better, if possible, than the 
others.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Picasso Breaks Record 


The Knoedler Galleries, which has a 
long and impressive record of success- 
ful benefit shows, has announced that 
“Picasso before 1906” (see Oct. 15 Dr- 
GEST) broke all their previous attend- 
ance records. During the first three 
weeks of the show, 20,000 people paid 
admissions, which benefited the Public 
Education Association, to see the Mas- 
ter’s blue and pink period canvases. 


Worcester Given Egyptian Stele 

The Worcester Art Museum has ac- 
quired a fine example of Egyptian 
painting in the form of a wooden stele, 
or sepulchral tablet, from the Saite 
period (663-525 B.C.). It was the gift 
of Alexander H. Bullock. 
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Three Women of Provincetown: Cuartes W. HAWTHORNE 


Hawthorne Revived in Memoria! Show 


THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of paintings 
by Charles W. Hawthorne, at the Grand 
Central Galleries (Vanderbilt Avenue), 
accords with the newly-awakened in- 
terest in the background of American 
art. But this exhibition does not bring 
belated recognition to an artist who suf- 
fered neglect during his lifetime, for 
Hawthorne was a prominent figure in 
his art world and received many awards 
and honors, as well as substantial sums 
for his work. Nor do the seventeen 
years that have elapsed since his death 
put him far in our background. Yet the 
changes in esthetic viewpoints during 
this period cause his work to seem more 
remote from contemporary art than it 
actually is. 

One difficulty in appraising Haw- 
thorne’s output is that it is not “all of 
a piece”; that is, he underwent many 
and opposing influences, so that differ- 


Self Portrait: CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 





ent phases of his work appear quite 
disparate, not alone in technical per- 
formance, but in artistic objective. His 
early naturalistic figures, the percepti- 
ble refinement and suavity resulting 
from his Italian sojourn and the con- 
tact with luminism are all borne out 
in canvases of different periods. 

After studying with a number of art- 
ists at the Art Students League, Haw- 
thorne became a pupil and fellow-work- 
er of William Chase, at Shinnecock. 
Chase’s influence, as well as that of 
Hals, whose work Hawthorne studied 
during a summer in Holland, are ap- 
parent in the chiaroscuro of design, in 
the bravura of brushwork and the 
beauty of textures. It was natural that 
he interested himself in the fisherfolk 
of Provincetown, after he established 
himself there, for his boyhood in Maine 
had familiarized him with such sea- 
going folk. His direct and uncompromis- 
ing rendering of these figures was first 
decried as “brutal.” Yet final apprecia- 
tion of these subjects brought his work 
to wide inclusion in many collections. 

Although Hawthorne yielded from 
time to time to the taste of his public 
in such scenes of refined domesticity as 
By the Window, the Girl Sewing, or the 
Madonna-like Mother and Child in sing- 
ing color, he reverted as often to his 
early emphasis on form and solidity. 


Hawthorne's characterization of Prov- 
incetown figures reveals his sympa- 
thetic understanding of them. Three 
Women of Provincetown is a penetrat- 
ing depiction of New England charac- 
ters that are more than mere types. 


If we are still too near Hawthorne 
to obtain a real perspective on his work, 
this exhibition makes us realize his 
gifts as painter, and designer. Eliza- 
beth McCauslan@’s biographical essay 
on the artist, as well as her share in 
assembling this varied showing, are to 
be highly commended. (Until Dec. 6.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Honoring Cassatt 


Mary Cassatt, most famous woman 
in American painting and the only 
American intimately associated with 
and accepted by the French Impression- 
ist movement, is being honored by a 
fittingly large and comprehensive ex. 
hibition at the Wildenstein Galleries, 
where a loan collection has been ar- 
ranged for the benefit of the Goddard 
Neighborhood Center (until Dec. 6), 

Held 21 years after Miss Cassatt’s 
death, the exhibition is the largest ever 
assembled in New York. As _ such it 
might have been expected to reveal new 
facets of an artist who was both a bold 
and modest adherent of a new art style. 
What is surprising then about the show 
is the discovery that, while it naturally 
enhances one’s knowledge of her work, 
it affirms rather than expands her 
doubly-significant role in 19th century 
art. 

Pittsburgh-born, the daughter of a 
wealthy banker, Miss Cassatt was 23 
when she sailed for Italy and after six 
years of travel and study settled in 
Paris in 1874. From then on, France 
was her home. 

It was a great period in French art 
history, and it is to Miss Cassatt’s credit 
that she was able to understandingly 
ally herself with a new movement— 
one that was being developed by artists 
greater than herself—without ever suc- 
cumbing to the position of talented dis- 
ciple, a position to which her wealth 
and sex might easily have led her. Fur- 
thermore, she worked under what could 
have been the shadow of a strong 
friendship with Degas, but instead made 
of that friendship an inspiring goal and 
stern measuring standard. 

The current exhibition, comprising 
84 paintings, pastels and prints, begins 
with a splendid gallery of early pic- 
tures, among them an 1874 portrait of 
Mme. Cortier, exhibited the same year 
in the Paris Salon and illustrating her 
admiration for the spirited painting of 
Rubens. By the following year her in- 
terest in the new vision of the Impres- 
sionists was sufficiently well-established 
for her next submission to be refused 
by the Salon (only to be accepted next 
year when she repainted it in darker 
palette). Other notable early works in- 
clude the charming 1879 self-portrait, 
revealing an appealing and _ serious 
young woman; two 1880 works: At The 
Opera, which illustrates the influences 
of Manet and Degas and A Cup of Tea, 
a more original and’strong composition 
that foreshadows her best work in its 
attractive but honest depiction of home- 
ly social activities. 

Three years later she was painting 
such assertive canvases as Reading Le 
Figaro (a skillful composition in whites) 
and the portrait of Mrs. Robert S. Cas 
satt, both studies of elderly femininity, 
unsentimental and good refutation, if 
any is needed, that Miss Cassatt was 
incapable of painting other subjects 
than the mother and child theme with 
strength and interest. 


But best of all in the exhibition are 
those well-known paintings in which 
the light palette of the Impressionists, 
her own uncompromising years of draW- 
ing, and her interest in the Japanese 

[Please turn to page 30) 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:—Fred Sexton’s exhibi- 
tion at the John Decker Studios had 
32 paintings, ten of them borrowed. 
Among the lenders: Bob Hope and 
Conductor Alfred Wallenstein. Har- 
monious color and well integrated de- 
sign marked Sexton’s architectural, 
figure and still life pictures. Sensitive 
figure drawings by Gwaine Sexton, 
Fred’s wife, were also hung. 

* * x 


Stan Poray has a large exhibition of 
his paintings at the Hartwell Galleries 
to Nov. 27. It includes many of his 
rich-colored still lifes, both. in his 
earlier “Florentine” style and in the 
orderly impressionistic manner of his 
recent years; landscapes done in sev- 
eral States and a few portraits. Poray 
designed and carved handsome frames 
for the paintings. 

* * * 

Claire Falkenstein’s exhibition, at 
American Contemporary Gallery 
through Nov. 22, gives Angelenos a 
chance to see fine examples of the 
clean-cut non-objective work which 
dominates the San Francisco scene to- 
day. Besides wood sculptures, there 
are good mobiles and interesting panels 
of plexiglass and bakelite, some ex- 
cellently designed to hang in windows. 

* od Ea 

The Francis Taylor Galleries are 
showing romantic landscapes and a few 
“atomic” paintings by James N. Rosen- 
berg, the retired lawyer who began 
to paint in the Adirondacks at 65. 

Los Angeles County Museum will 
open its large Rembrandt-Frans Hals 
exhibition Nov. 18. It will be reviewed 
in the Dec. 1 ArT DIGEST. 





Watercolorist Herb Olsen, who has 
just returned from a ten-month, 24,000- 
mile painting tour of the United States, 
Mexico and the Gaspé, is showing close 
to 50 of these fresh, on-the-spot paint- 
ings, at Kennedy & Co., until Nov. 29. 

Intimate rather than grandiose, the 
watercolors all capture the character- 
istic color and mood of such paintable 
and much painted areas as Kennebunk- 
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From Hamilton Hill: HENRY GASSER 


Mood and Skill Mark Gasser Watercolors 


ONE OF THE BEST MEETINGS of facility 
and subject, mood and skill is encoun- 
tered in the current exhibition of water- 
colors by Henry Gasser, at the Macbeth 
Gallery until Nov. 22. 

Landscapes with houses form the 
dominant theme of all the paintings— 
in clusters of buildings set at the lonely 
end of town, beneath the hills or by the 
sea. In each instance the scene is en- 
hanced and drama achieved by effective 
presentation of weather moods. The in- 
timate appreciation that focus on hu- 
port, Gloucester, Rockport, Taos, Sante 
Fe, Carmel, Monterey, Mexico City and 
Percé Rock. They are set down with 
skill and fidelity. Among the outstand- 
ing pictures are Storm Clouds, N. M., 
more dramatic than .most; a crisp, 
bright view of popular Cape Porpoise, 
a more imaginative Adobe Wall, Acoma 
and Coach Stop, Kit Carson Trail. Also 
Crumbling Pier, Gloucester (see below). 





man interest brings to the observer is 
well exploited—by spotting of figures 
observed in every-day activity or by 
introducing such homely evidence of 
the relation of man to his surroundings 
as road signs, automobiles, telephone 
poles and such. 

Outstanding paintings, in an exhibi- 
tion that is consistently strong and at- 
tractive, include the snow-covered view 
From Fort Hamilton Hill; Portugee 
Colony and Bealtown Road, all large 
pictures soundly constructed and vivid- 
ly presented. Also the smaller Dead 
End, one of the many studies that re- 
veal Gasser’s skillful rendering of vil- 
lage life in winter——JuprrtH KAYE REEp. 


Integrating the Arts 


ALTHOUGH ART AND ARCHITECTURE share 
a mutual history and have often, as 
in the case of the modern movement, 
influenced each other in developing 
new concepts and theories, there have 
been all too few contemporary at- 
tempts to co-ordinate their functions in 
industrial and private building. Recent- 
ly, however, there have been hearten- 
ing instances of such collaborations, in 
exhibitions by the Architectural League 
and other galleries. 

Now the Mortimer Levitt Gallery has 
organized the first in a promisec ex- 
hibition series, comprising nine projects 
—completed or projected—which were 
designed by architects and artists as- 
sociated with the gallery. These in- 
clude a handsome restaurant facade 
with mosaics by Max Spivak; sculp- 
ture by Jose de Rivera; a nursery 
school with sculpture by Charles Um- 
lauf; a Florida shoe store with bright, 
gay murals by Jerome Snyder and the 
large El Panama Hotel Courtyard with 
integral decorative features by Spivak 
and De Rivera. 

Other contributing 
Robert Cronbach; Frederick Wight, 
Virginia Berresford and Rudolph 
Weisenborn (a portable mural). 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


artists include 
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Temperance Enjoying a Frugal Meal: 
JAMES GILLRAY 


Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 

BosTon:—Just how Boston can put 
on the largest show of 19th century 
Thomas Rowlandson’s inimitable cari- 
catures in print is a secret linked to 
Old Bostonians’ love of fine cellars, 
bounteous though infrequent splurges in 
gastronomy and appreciation of humor 
even when it veers toward the risqué. 
So now we have a spectacular hanging 
of Rowlandson prints and milder though 
more pointedly political satires by his 
contemporary, James Gillray, at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

The most important prints came from 
a lender who prefers to be anonymous 
but who is a famed bon vivant carry- 
ing on the Rowlandson collection after 
his father. Some were deemed a bit 
too broad for inclusion in this show at 
a museum not noted for reckless flings. 
But, to the credit of Henry P. Rossiter, 
curator of prints, many of the best hang 
despite their mildly shocking delinea- 
tion of low life in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

Rowlandson loved as much as Ho- 
garth to pillory the foibles of his fellow 
Englishmen—and women, But where 
Hogarth sat in a _ puplit-like studio 
limning aberrations from afar, old Row- 
landson, a man who liked his trulls and 
could toss a pot with the best and the 
worst, based his work on actual ex- 
perience. 

Color range varies from the pastel 
pastoral to the comic supplement pal- 
ette appropriate to village festivals, 
cuckolded husbands, ladies full of dou- 
ble entendre, etc. Rowlandson’s line is 
more free than Gillray’s, which pokes 
fun at politics more than at genre. But 
both are superb in their ways and are 
delighting large audiences daily. 

* ~ * 

Far afield is a series of color and gold 
prints by Allan Rohan Crite, Boston’s 
leading Negro artist, at Holman’s Print 
Shop. Crite, a mystic fellow highly re- 
ligious, has chosen the Stations of the 
Cross for his theme. Each poignant halt 
is beautifully drawn, and as an entirely 
original touch, under each large panel 
is a small one showing, somewhat en- 
larged in proportion, the feet of the 
principals. Never were feet more elo- 
quently depicted and never did they tell 


a sadder story.”"The Museum of Fine 
Arts immediately snapped up these 
prints as its own, 

* * * 


Ture Bengtz, an instructor at the 
Boston Museum School, won the Stuart 
Art Gallery’s New England Contest and 
will be given a show in New York at 
Seligmann’s. The jury, of which your 
scribe was one, stated: “In making the 
award, it was considered that Mr. 
Bengtz’ Oyster Bay fulfilled more ade- 
quately than other contestants the 
promise shown in earlier group compe- 
tition. This jury based its decision on 
paintings actually submitted rather 
than on speculation as to what the 
artist might produce in the future... .” 
Surely this denotes a quandary indi- 
cating that contestants in such affairs 
should send their best works at hand 
rather than any old thing from a corner. 

* 1 * 

A conservative painter at the Guild 
of Boston Artists, Henry Howard 
Brooks wooes beauty in landscape, bird 
life and flower studies. His long-range 
view of Old Concord, its spires peep- 
ing over trees to have a look at the 
marshes; his delicate handling of feath- 
ered gentry and his crispness in flower 
treatment are highly accomplished. So, 
too, are several»landscapes by Priscilla 
Holman Lowry at the Copley Society, 
and by Florence T. Montague at the 
Boston Art Club. The Vose Galleries 
exhibited some admirable portraits of 
naval bigwigs by Commander Albert K. 
Murray, who has a flair for character 
penetration, strong handling of color 
and drawing and good composition. 

Doll & Richards is staging its own 
exhibition of English watercolors and 
drawings, supplementing the larger Mu- 
seum show but in many cases no less 
brilliant in quality. The smallest Turner 
I ever saw, a Scottish landscape three 
inches wide and one and three-fourths 
high, and a splendid Thomas Lawrence 
of a lady at a harp, are outstanding, 
along with Rowlandsons, Cotmans, 
Cruickshanks, Wheatleys and “Kyds.” 


Jersey State Annual 


The 17th Annual New Jersey State 
Exhibition, which will be held at the 
Montclair Museum this month, will be 
a product of the Dual Jury System. Ray 
Wilcox, Philip Kappel and Pietro Mon- 
tana on the conservative side, and Joe 
Jones, Sahl Swarz and Luigi Rist on 
the modern side, selected for hanging 
only 189 works out of 668 entries. 

A jury of awards, composed of Junius 
Allen, Robert Bros and Stow Wengen- 
roth designated the winners of the five 
cash prizes and eight honorable men- 
tions as follows: the Agnes B. Noyes 
$100 award for oils, to Arthur DeHayes 
for For Sale; the Blanche R. Pleasants 
$100 award for watercolor, to Herbert 
Scheffel for Quiet; the American Art- 
ists Professional League $50 print 
award, to Stephen Zorky; the Morris 
County Art Association $25 second 
award for oil, to Green Table by Stan 
Wright; and the Ridgewood Art Asso- 
ciation $25 second award for water- 
color, to Richard Crocker. 

Honorable mentions went to Ralph 
Himmelberger, E@ward Turano, John 
Wisely, John Noble, Eleanor Maurice, 
Avery Johnson, Sophie Johnstone and 
William Munro. (Until Nov. 24.) 








Old Man with Rabbits: EpGar EWING 


Opportunity Knocks 


THE PLEASANT and spacious new Pepsi- 
Cola Opportunity Art Gallery was open- 
ed on the 8th of November with an 
exhibition of paintings by Edgar Ewing, 
when the worthy aim of the gallery 
was stated by president Walter S. 
Mack: 

“Pepsi-Cola Company has _ initiated 
this project as a service to the artists 
and the art-loving public. Existing gal- 
leries usually display work of artists 
only after the latter have received 
some public acceptance; those talented 
people who have not as yet gained 
wide recognition have no place in New 
York where they can exhibit their 
work. The Pepsi-Cola Opportunity Art 
Gallery has therefore been developed 
to meet this need.” 

All of which, plus the selection of 
the inaugural show, adds up to the fact 
that the gallery will not be the exclu- 
sive property of young unknowns, for 
Ewing won a Ryerson traveling fel- 
lowship in 1935, has exhibited in the 
large annuals and won prizes, and has 
held important positions as a teacher. 
But he has not had a one-man show in 
New York before. 


Obviously, the paintings shown were ~ 
done over a period of time, because ~ 
they embody three very distinct styles, 5 
with certain combinations of two of © 
them in the later work. One group, ~ 


mostly Indian subjects, is slashingly 


in broad impasto as exemplified in an 
effective Wounded Tiger. The Weber 
influence, particularly noticable in the) 
pale, thinly painted, linear On the= 


Patio, and the dark, heavily romantic ~ 


style employed in View of Quebec fuse: 
into something more personal in Boy 
with Outrigger, The Knitters and Girl 
with Clawing Cat. An engaging Old” 


Man with Rabbits also deserves men- — 
tion. The exhibition continues through ~ 


December 6.—Jo GIBBs. 


Philbrook Acquires Kruse 


The Philbrook Art Association has 
acquired Street Musicians, a lithograph ¥ 
by A. Z. Kruse, through the Knoedler ® 
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‘Filling a Promise 


No pouBT many people besides this 
reviewer stopped before an arresting 


last Whitney annual, and made a men- 
tal note of a new name, Carl Hall. 
Julien Levy implemented this notation 
by writing the artist a letter, the end 
result of which is the current one-man 
show of Hall’s work at the Julien Levy 
Gallery. 

It is a pleasure to report that the 
“teaser” in no way did justice to the 
full-length feature. This young man 
(his painting career was interrupted, at 
the age of 21, when he joined the Army) 
employs an extraordinarily finished 
technique to combine elements of sur- 
realism, magic-realism, romanticism and 
a touch of abstract patterning, and 
thereby achieves darkly moody land- 
scapes that are both distinctive and 
provocative. 

The canvases are not uniformly suc- 
cessful, but each has something—a pas- 
sage of pure painting, a little composi- 
tion within a composition, or imagina- 
tive juxtaposition—that evokes admira- 
tion. The Ryder influence could stand 
toning down, but such canvases as The 
Forest, Cradles, Exodus and Violation, 
among others, call for very special com- 
mendation. (Through Nov. 22.) 

—Jo GIBBs. 


} Davis Herron Exhibits 


Davis Herron has been working stead- 
ily, quietly and thoughtfully, since his 
last show hereabouts, a few years ago. 
He has now evolved a consistent graphic 
language composed of startling, but 
happy, color combinations and formal- 
ized, somewhat abstracted architectural 
forms, all pervaded by a curious per- 
sonal mood, slightly surreal. A classic 
calm and stillness helps to hold in 
place his anything but classic colors. 
The whole is, at least to this reviewer, 
very personal, mature and satisfying. 

A large group of Herron’s recent 
canvases are now on view at J. B. 
Neumann’s New Art Circle, through 
Dec. 6. It is his first foray into the 
so-called Big Time.—A. L. 





little landscape entitled Solitude in the’ 








Miss Dick and Her Cousin, Miss Forster: GILBERT STUART 


Patroon Painters Emerge from Mists of Past 


NOT VERY LONG AGO, most histories of 
American painting began with Copley, 
with perhaps a shrugging reference to 
Smibert and Feke and one or two 
others. It took Feke 200 years to have 
his first one-man show (at the Whit- 
ney, last season), and the early like- 
nesses of the Virginia cavaliers and the 
Dutch patroons were generally left to 
the tender mercies of the geneologists, 
or, if a particular picture showed strik- 
ing virtuosity, it was assumed to have 
been done in the old country. 

For a few years now, however, a 
considerable group of qualified scholars 
have been doggedly digging away at 
this scattered mass of 17th and early 


Exodus: Cart HALL. On View at Julien Levy Gallery 
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18th century portraiture, and a little 
glimmer of light is beginning to show 
here and there. Among the toilers in 
this vineyard is James Flexner, whose 
book, American Painting: First Flowers 
of Our Wilderness, is being published 
this month. One of his special inter- 
ests is the group of anonymous artists 
of New York and the Hudson Valley, 
working about 1710-1730, whom he calls 
the Patroon Painters. In the excellent 
small exhibition, “American 18th Cen- 
tury Portraits,” at the Harry Shaw 
Newman Gallery are two characteristic 
examples of their work. 

All is by no means anonymous at 
the Newman Gallery, however. There 
are a pair of portraits by Joseph 
Badger (1708-’65), Boston’s leading 
painter between Smibert and Copley. 

From a painting- point of view, the 
Portrait of Samuel Barton, 1795, by 
Christian Gullagher is of great inter- 
est. By today’s standards it is very 
finely painted with unusual verve, per- 
sonality and vivacity. It is less finished 
than other Gullaghers. One guess is 
that the picture was interrupted by 
the death of the sitter, who is known 
to have died in a horseback accident 
the same year. Possibly Gullagher saw 
difficulty in collecting his bill, so didn’t 
bother to polish it up. Gullagher, al- 
though virtually unknown, was one of 
the best, and it is heartening to learn 
that the Worcester Museum is plan- 
ning an exhibition of his work. 

The piece de resistance of the New- 
man Gallery show is a Gilbert Stuart 
double portrait of Miss Dick and her 
Cousin, Miss Forster, two ringletted and 
party-dressed little girls. It is a recently 
discovered canvas of Stuart’s Irish per- 
iod (1787-’92, when he was fleeing his 
English debtors). (Until Nov. 30.) 

ALONZO LANSFORD. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By THE STAFF OF THE DIGEST 


Tobey’s Calligraphic Patterns 


Mark Tobey’s paintings at the Wil- 
lard Gallery indicate that he is both 
enriching his somewhat austere palette 
and subordinating his calligraphic pat- 
terns to breadth of design. Much of his 
work is non-objective, but many of his 
canvases possess a relation to the ob- 
jective world that sustains their sym- 
bolism. 

In the stained glass effect of Meade 
of Peace and in the attenuated figures 
of Five Dancers, involved in sweeping 
rhythms, this new richness of color is 
apparent. Tobey has always shown the 
ability to express his imaginative con- 
ceptions in a highly personal idiom. This 
ability is especially evidenced in Mirror 
of Self, where the shadowy forms pos- 
tulate the varied phases of a single per- 
sonality. (Until Nov. 29.)—M. B. 





Feminine Charm 

Three French artists are holding an 
exhibition of paintings, at the Niveau 
Gallery, entitled Femina. Suzanne 
Eisendieck portrays an exquisite type 
of femininity, rare in these modern 
days, set off by charming costumes 
that appear to belong to an earlier 
period. Marie Laurencin no _ longer 
paints pink and white confections, but 
gives her figures soundness of form 
and clarity of contours. She still leaves 
faces a complete blank only enlivened 
by liquid eyes. 

Dietz Edzard’s three canvases are 
the outstanding ones of the showing. 
Edzard models his figures solidly and 
imparts sharp characterization to their 
faces so that they become individuals, 
not merely decorations.—M. B. 


Salgo from Mexico 

Since Fascism swept Europe, Mexico 
has, along with other fortunate coun- 
tries—first and traditionally, of course, 
our own—acquired many talented adopt- 
ed sons. One of them is Hungarian-born 
Andres Salgo, who is making his New 
York debut at the Gallery Vivienne. 

Severe editing would have produced 


Crucifixion: ANDRES SALGO 
At Gallery Vivienne 





a more effective and harmonious show, 
but as it is, it demonstrates the artist’s 
numerous changes of style from the 
European to the Mexican tradition— 
from a Cézanne-ish Paris, to dark, vio- 
lently emotional and near-savage com- 
ments on war. A good transition piece 
is the cleanly designed Repairing of 
Streets. Ashes and Dust and the diagon- 
ally composed Crucifixion are well real- 
ized canvases. Christmas Festival, al- 
though not entirely successful in the 
handling of the many figures, indicates 
the path the artist should, and probably 
will, take. (To Nov. 21.)—J. G. 


Portraits of Hou:es 


Felix Kelly’s Portraits of Houses, at 
Portraits, Inc., exactly lives up to its 
title, so that the exhibition is not an 
invasion of architecture on the por- 
traiture traditions of this gallery, The 
artist’s approach to his subject matter 
is imaginative, however veracious his 
statement may be. In his English manor 
houses he conveys a.sense not only of 
place, but of the life that has flowed in 
and out of them, molding their char- 
acter. 

Kelly paints in oil on board, drawing 
his pigment thinly over surfaces so that 
his paintings give much the impression 
of watercolors in their fluency and spon- 
taneity, yet their richness of substance 
is not characteristic of. that medium. 
Ditchley, Oxfordshire might well have 
sat for its portrait at just the right mo- 
ment of sun and shadow. The Terrace, 
a large classic urn in the foreground 
and a long flight of arches at the side, 
and Salconde, Devon, the house glimpsed 
on a high cliff, possess a mysterious, 
fantastic quality that suggest the dream 
world of realism.—To Nov. 25.)—M. B. 


A Countess Travels 


Watercolors of France, Italy, Moroc- 
co and Newport by the Countess de 
Rougemont were exhibited at French & 
Co, the past fortnight. Like many in- 
ternational travelers the Countess has 
set down her impressions of picturesque 
streets, waterways and landscape in a 
manner that is at once conventional 
and pleasant.—J. K. R. 


Davidson, Artist-T eacher 


Morris Davidson has considerable rep- 
utation as a teacher and lecturer, has 
had numerous shows of his paintings. 
His latest is now at Feigl Gallery. Dav- 
idson probably can be classified as a 
painter’s painter and, being involved 
as he is in teaching theory, that is not 
surprising. His compositions are based 
on arrangements of natural objects 
(except one in this show), but he uses 
these objects only as vehicles to impart 
color-mass-and-line relationships. Hu- 


man figures, frequently employed, have | 


no identity or personality but are con- 
tent to act as shapes. Color, when right, 
is thrillingly so. (To Nov. 22.)—A. L. 


Progress of Seger 


Paintings by Frederick Seger, at the 
Lilienfeld Galleries, reveal a marked 
progress in his technical performance. 
Particularly in his landscapes and still 
lifes, his work displays a greater con- 





The Glass Bowl: FREDERICK SERGER 
On View at Lilienfeld 


gruity of color and a more even texture 
of design. Many of the paintings are 
still heavily pigmented, but in most in- 
stances, this impasto builds up form 
successfully without destroying sharp 
definition of contours. 

Among the still lifes, The Glass Bowl 
possesses the greatest refinement of 
handling in its brushwork and in its 
subtly-modulated color. Winter Land- 
scape, its rocky ledges covered with 
snow under a muted sun, is ably de- 
signed and well brushed. Pine Cones 
and White Mountain and the engaging 
Vegetable Garden are other appealing 
landscapes. While Seger has not achieved 
equal success in his angular figures 
which seem to lack resilience, he does 
succeed in placing them with remark- 
able effectiveness against their settings. 
(Until Nov. 30.)—M. B. 


Joseph Gerard at Weyhe 


In viewing the exhibition of paint- 
ings by Joseph Gerard at the Weyhe 
Gallery, the two words “taste” and 
“mood” come inevitably to mind. This 
is the artist’s second one-man show, 
and it shows a tendency toward warmer 
colors and a greater interest in human 
figures than his first exhibition. Al- 
though he has been painting seriously 
only since he was discharged from the 
army and is more or less self-taught, 
Gerard already shows an easy profes- 
sional sureness. Compositions are some- 
what abstracted, decisive and rhythmic, 
but it is principally the color that gives 
these canvases their ‘individual charac- 
ter. (Through Nov. 26.)—A. L. 


Kaplan in Rockport 

Like such other painters as Sol Wil- 
son and Joseph De Martini, Joseph 
Kaplan, exhibiting at the Salpeter Gal- 
lery, has found that Rockport offers 4 
rich vein of romanticism to those who 
understandingly explore its rugged land 
and seascape. And like the others, Kap- 
lan has explored well, with the result 
that his painting, while often parallel- 
ing the work of other admirers, usually 
comes out strong and assertive in its 
own right. Waves, one of the largest 
oils, is a dramatic canvas that captures 
the massive power of a breaker and 
relates to the land and people around 
it. Similar in mood are Monhegan Land- 
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scape, Landing Pier and the small Port 
Clyde, all of which maintain necessary 
balance between emotional and disci- 
plined painting.—J. K. R. 






Message of Jules 


Mervin Jules, exhibiting at the A.C.A. 
Galleries until Nov. 24, continues to 
draw subject matter from the every- 
day scenes enacted in the streets, shops 
and homes of the city. The large, force- 
ful painting, Cobbler, and the smaller 
but vivid and appealing genre studies 
in Fish Market, Pool and At the Deal- 
ers are all good examples of the rich 
source material that surrounds this 
imaginative and sympathetic artist. 
More dramatic is Dispossessed a strik- 
ing composition, abstract in design, 
moving in message.—J. K. R. 


Dubin and Behl 
At the Bertha Schaefer Gallery a 





R painter, Lillian Dubin and a sculptor, 
d Wolfgang Behl, provide a harmonious 
exhibition, on view until Nov. 29. Both 
: artists show work that is sensitive, 
. experienced and wholly pleasant, but 
" each also reveals affectionate regard 
. for artists who have already provided 
P much inspiration. 
1 Best in Miss Dubin’s group, noted 
if for scrubbed-down lyric color and taste- 
= ful design are Pine Treetops, a simple 
i. crisscrossing of branches against richly 
h colored sky. Behl, who knows how to 
sf exploit natural forms, is at his best 
* in Driftwood and his little animal 
2 studies. (Until Nov. 29.)—J.K.R. 
. Watercolors by Lois Munn 
0s Gently-brushed, fluid watercolors by 
es Lois Munn make an attractive display 
k- at the Bonestell Gallery. Miss Munn, 
S, who manages to find time to paint 
despite her position as vice-president 
of James McCreery, Fifth Avenue de- 
partment store, shows sensitive, ap- 
t- pealing pictures, among them Fallen 
he Oak, Backyard and Salt Marshes. (Un- 
nd til Nov. 22.)—J.K.R. 
3 Fritz von Unruh 
er Paintings by Fritz von Unruh, son 
an of a Prussian general who became a 
Je famous German dramatist, poet and 
ly liberal leader under the German Re- 
he public, are now on view at the Galerie 
at, St. Etienne. His symbolic novel, The 
2g End Is Not Yet was published last 
e- spring and the ideas embodied in that 
ic, book form the subject matter for much 
eS of his recent painting. 
1C- Although Unruh has been painting 
for only two years his work is not 
“primitive.” Rather it is bold, angry 
s and forceful and often makes its point 
il- despite lack of technical proficiency. 
“ (Until Nov. 29.)—J. K.R. 
Ale 
a Three Women at Argent 
ho Three women artists of diverse styles 
nd share the walls of the Argent Galleries, 
ip- through Nov. 22: Sabina Teichman, 
ult Yee-Ping Shen Heu and Anita Gooth. 
el- Sabina Teichman has evolved a per- 
lly sonal and original style combining fig- 
its ures in landscape with subtle symbolism 
est and an atmosphere of fantasy. Madame 
res Yee-Ping, whose husband was the legal 
nd. § advisor to China’s great Sun Yat Sin, 
ind | being a female, was denied art educa- 
nd- tion under the old regime, so has taught 
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herself in the Chinese classical manner. 
With washes and brush lines she de- 
picts birds and flowers and landscapes. 

With heavy paint quality, Anita 
Gooth pictures her imaginary world, 
peopled mainly by angels and other 
gravity-defying individuals. Lush color 
is her delight.—A. L. 


Paintings by Hedda Sterne 


Paintings by Hedda Sterne, at the 
Betty Parsons Gallery, indicate that 
she is a good painter with divergent 
esthetic impulses. The Telegraph Pole 
II conveys vividly the mystery of mes- 
sages vibrating over the wires through 
space. Airplane Landscape, an abstrac- 
tion in sharply defined planes of in- 
geniously-related color, succeeds in cre- 
ating an impression of space and height 
from which the familiar world assumes 
unfamiliar aspects. (To Nov. 22.)—M. B. 


Promise of Wolins 


Joe Wolins has held his first one- 
man show of oils at Contemporary 
Arts Gallery, through November 14, 
and we wish we could say nicer things 
about his work. We wish so, not just 


to be pleasant, but because these paint- 
ings show real talent, a lot of hard 
and honest work, and courageous de- 
partures in color. With one or two 
exceptions, however, the compositions 
are overcomplicated and not quite in- 
tegrated, perhaps because of a lack of 
focus or center of interest. Color is 
sometimes right, sometimes not quite. 
There is promise here.—A. L. 


Herola, French Surrealist 


Jacques Herold, French surrealist se- 
lected by the Paris Cahiers d’Art as an 
outstanding artist and chosen for a one- 
man show at the Cahiers d’Art Gallery, 
was given his first American show last 
fortnight at the Carlebach Gallery. 

A few of Herold’s “dreams” have a 
nightmarish quality, such as L’Incen- 
diaire, wherein a wierd figure runs with 
fingers a-fire. Others, equally other- 
worldly, are calmly haunting. Floraison 
and L’Eolienne, with lucent, cosmic 
blues shining through the gracefully 
arranged, ribbony armatures of figures, 
are among the latter. Herold is no ex- 
ception to the French rule of taste and 
technical virtuosity —J. G. 
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Wayman Adams, one of our outstanding portrait painters, is holding an ex- 


hibition of still lifes, at the Grand Central Galleries (Vanderbilt Avenue). 


Such 


still lifes as these might well be considered portraiture, for these flowers, fruits 
and vegetables form, under the artist’s skilled hands, not only handsome decora- 
tive canvases, but veracious presentments of form, texture and color. In fact, in 
the solidity of these forms and in their admirable relations of shapes and con- 
tours, Adams displays less of the virtuosity of his bold brushing than in many 
of his figure pieces. One canvas, reproduced above, is an example of how much 


vitality a sensitive artist can impart to a still life. 


(Until Nov. 22.) 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Printmakers Open Their Largest Annual 


AFTER LAST YEAR’S EXHIBITION, the So- 
ciety of American Etchers changed its 
policy and its name—it now operates 
as the Society of American Etcners, 
Gravers, Ltihographers, and Woodcut- 
ters (Inc.) and includes in its Thirty- 
Second Annual Exhibition at the Na- 
tional Academy Galleries almost every 
type of fine print known to man, ex- 
cept serigraph. The Society’s exhibition, 
this year, is almost as unwieldly as its 
name, including well over 650 prints. 
This is by far the Society’s largest, 
probably the largest print show ever 
held in America. 

The list of prizes also is longer. Isa- 
bel Bishop’s small engraved etching, 
Outdoor Lunch Counter was awarded 
both the Mrs. Henry F. Noyes Memo- 
rial Prize of $50 and the American 
Artists Group Prize of $100. The Henry 
B. Shope Prize of $50 went to the 
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8th Street Gallery 
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FRANK 7, Sep 
Nov. 17-29 Oils 


Ward Eggleston 


161 W. 57 ST. N.Y. Galleries 





West Coast’s Roi Partridge for Weather 
Station, a clean and forceful print. 
Irving Lehman’s Models, a little wood- 
cut in the modern idiom, received the 
Kate W. Arms Memorial Prize for the 
best miniature print. The Richard 
Comyn Eames Prize was given to Rudi 
Lesser’s drypoint From London. A typi- 
cal Thomas Benton Island Hay, won 
the American Artists Group Prize for 
lithograph. 

The H. F. J. Knobloch Prize: to Mer- 
ritt Mauzey’s trickless lithograph, An- 
drew Goodman; Isabelle S. Knobloch 
Prize: to The Organist, lithograph, by 
Benjamin Kopman; Mrs. Hamilton Mer- 
rill Prize for lithography: to Lawrence 
Barret’s The Spring Thaw; the Ameri- 
can Artists Group Prize for Woodcut 
or Wood-engraving: to Old Harrisburg 
by Fiske Boyd; the Frank Hartley 
[Continued on next pagel 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

The present showing of abstract 
and surrealist efforts at the Chicago 
Art Institute under the guise of the 
-annual exhibition of American art is 
so colossal an exposé of ignorance 
and bad manners as to be almost 
unbelievable. This mess of gibberish 
in paint is offered to the public as 
a collection of pictures. Whatever 
else it may be, this it is not. A pic- 
ture, by all dictionary definitions, is 
a representative phenomenon, and 
not a synonym for painting. Its one 
essential characteristic is that it 
faithfully represents some natural 
phenomenon (see Century). The stu- 
pid assumption that meaning is un- 
important in any art is too crass to 
require comment, and the apotheosis 
of boorishness is reached when mu- 
seum officials ignore the whole paint- 
ing and sculpture fraternity to set 
themselves up as dictators of what 
shall be shown as American art. The 
present show is not art at all be- 
cause it lacks meaning and beauty; 
it is not American because it stands 
for totalitarian dictatorship in the 
realm of ideas. 





The Print Annual 


[Continued from page 22] 

Anderson Memorial Prize: to Evxalta- 
tion by Hayim Campeas; Zella de Mil- 
hau Prize for Landscape Print: to 
Lynd Ward’s wood-engraving, Bridges 
at Echo Bay. The Treasurer’s Prize 
for the best print irrespective of me- 
dium or idiom went to Maurice Lasan- 
sky for his color-engraving, My Wife, 
the only color print to get a prize, and 
a strong and original work. 

One’s opinion of this exhibition is like- 
ly to be influenced by which of the 
many rooms one approaches first—some 
galleries seem very spritely, others 
very dull, and there are so many, many 
prints that even an avid print enthusi- 
ast’s spirit will be broken by the end 
of it. There is a great deal of technical- 
ly competent work, there are only a 
few bad prints, but that combination 
of originality and technical proficiency 
which raises a work of art above good 
mediocrity is few and far between. 

The Society is doing an excellent job 
of promoting the competent and sincere 
print artist without regard for his me- 
dium or his “school” of approach. Par- 
ticularly in this exhibition are the 
tenuous lines between Modernism and 
Academism ignored or broken down. 
The beneficiary of such an enormous 
exhibition, however, is more likely to 
be the artist than the public. (Through 
December 3.)—-ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Western Museums to Meet 

The Western Museum Conference of 
the American Association of Museums 
will be held at the Southwest Museum, 
Los Angeles, on November 29. 
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Interested in Color Prints? 


Giant, De Luxe 
Catalog Free 


Superb 230 page volume, on fine 
coated paper, valued at $3.00, shows 
by actual half tones just what color 
reproductions of the world’s most 
famous paintings are available. Over 
732 illustrated, 59 in color. Very 
accurate, and sufficiently large in 
scale so that you can really choose 
intelligently. Sizes and prices in- 
cluded. Old and modern masters, 
foreign and American. Catalog re- 
mains yours free, if you order cer- 
tain small amount, otherwise re- 
turn and there is no charge. Send 
no. money, merely your name and 
address. This offer good only while 
supply lasts. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


Inc. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS: 
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OBJECTS OF ART 
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JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 











Mother and Child: Mary CAsSSATT 
In Bradley Sale 


Modern Art Sale 


A LARGE, TWO-SESSION SALE of paint- 
ings and bronzes,. the property of Al- 
bert Otten, Mrs. J. D. Cameron Brad- 
ley and other owners, will take place 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on the 
evenings of December 10 and 11. 

Needless to say the list of inclu- 
sions is a long one, and it is very pre- 
dominantly modern, even though one 
of the featured canvases is Raphael et 
la Fornarina by Ingres. In the Impres- 
sionist group are La Route de Saint- 
Germaine by Sisley, landscapes by Pis- 
sarro, and, of particular interest be- 
cause of her current exhibition at 
Wildenstein (see cover of this issue), 
Mother and Child and Two Sisters by 
Mary Cassatt. The German expression- 
ist, Max Liebermann, is represented 
by Liebermann’s Garden with His 
Daughter and Grandchild; the “father 
of surrealism,” Chirico, by his _post- 
surreal The Gladiators, Armoires dans 
une Valle, Ruins in a Room, and a pair 
of paintings, Dioscuri 1934 and 1935. 

There are three works by Matisse, 
Still Life, Figure in an Interior and 
Anemones; four by Utrillo: Cabaret de 
Marie Vizier la Belle Gabrielle, Moulin 
de Galette, Montmarte and Toits de 
Paris; and three by Forain, Suspension 
@ Audience, A l’Audience and An Old 
Offender. Among the other. paintings 
are Paris Fair by Toulouse-Lautrec, a 
still life and a landscape by Derain, 
landscapes by Renoir, Courbet, Chagall 
and Vivin, and miscellaneous subjects 
by Raffaelli, Bonnard, Miro, Viaminck, 
Laurencin, Pascin Segonzac, Max Ernst, 
Alexander Calder, Morris Graves, 
Tamayo, Redon, Marin, Eilshemius, 
Raphael Soyer and Milton Avery. 

The bronzes include La Lavandiere 
by Renoir, Seated Nude by Degas and 
Bacchante by Despiau. There is also a 
group of Pre-Colombian sculpture from 
Mexico and Central America. An ex- 
hibition will be held from Dec. 6. 


Mira Wins Popular Prize 

Alfred S. Mira received the $100 
George A. Zabriskie Popular Prize in 
the recent Allied Artists annual, for 
his oil painting, Parting Day. 


Auction Calendar 





November 20, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: American and British portraits of the 
18th and 19th centuries, other paintings ang 
sculpture, from the estate of Percy A. Rocke- 
feller, others. American portraits by Gilbert 
Stuart, George F. Wright, John Wesley Jarvis, 
George D. Leslie, John Neagle, Rembrandt 
Peale, George Healy, others. British works by 
Hoppner, Ozias Humphrey, Thomas Hudson, 
Francis Cotes, Georges Harlow, French paint- 
ings by Vibert, Bouguereau, Géréme, Diaz: 
other 19th century work by Israels, Jonkind, 
Pasini, Schreyer. Sculptures include marble 
and bronze busts by Houdon, including Vol- 
taire, George Washington and Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Exhibition from Nov. 15. 


November 20, 21 and 22, Thursday through Sat- 
urday afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries: Furni- 
ture, porcelains, rugs, etc., from the estate of 
Virginia Roosevelt, others. Exhibition from 
Nov. 17. 


November 21 and 22, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French provin- 
cial furniture and art objects, removed from 
the Chateau Provencal de Saint-Felix, by direc- 
tion of the heirs of Comte de Morigny de la 
Chelle, and from Paul de Vallon, and other 
property, sold by the order of Mme. Anna 
Guerin. Exhibition from Nov. 15. 


November 28 and 29, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English and 
American furniture and decorations, collected 
by the late Alice Duer Miller, from the estate 
of the late Mary K. Veit, others. Cabinetwork 
of the 18th and early 19th centuries and fine 
reproductions, including Georgian, Chippendale, 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite examples. Paintings 
inelude Landscape with Figures by Crome, once 
in the Morgan collection; On the River: Summer 
by Sanchez-Perrier; The Veteran by Kron- 
berger and a landscape by Rousseau. Also, a 
Brussels tapestry (c. 1710), Diana Hunting, 
and a George IV needlepoint hanging. The 
Finding of Moses. Porcelains include Giovine 
Naples plates. pair of Pinxton and Worcester 
decorated fruit coolers. Exhibition from Nov. 22. 


November 28 and 29, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Plaza Art Galleries: Paintings, furnish- 
ings, decorations, from the estate of H. Muller- 
Ury. Exhibition from Nov. 24. 


December 1 and 2, Monday evening and Tuesday 
afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Rare first 
editions and other literary material, property 
of Miss Edith Eyre, others. Autographs and 
manuscripts. Doves and Kelmscott press pub- 
lications, Incunabula. Americana. Poe letters; 
Lamb and Dreiser Mss. Vanity Fair in parts 
and drawings by Thackeray; Boswell's Johnson 
in boards, uncut; the Kilmarnock Burns; Keats’ 
poems; autographs of Presidents; Mirror of the 
World. Exhibition from Nov. 24. 


December 3 and 4, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French 18th 
century furniture and art objects from_ the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goelet. Louis 
XIV-XV furniture featuring inlaid tulipwood 
and amaranth serpentine library table; boulle 
brass and marquetry writing desks, Regence 
kingwood bombé commodes. Decorations in- 
clude pair of Louis XVI bronze and _ bronze 
doré figural tripod urns by Henri Dasson; 
clocks. bronze doré chenets, Chinese porcelains. 
Plaques, tabernacle frames and wall brackets 
attributed to Della Robia. Silver dinner service 
by Bointaburet; Georgian silver. Brussels and 
Gobelin tapestries including Coypel’s Triumphe 
d@’Hercule. Exhibition from Nov. 29. 


December 10, Wednesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Japanese prints collected by Kano 
Oshima. Works by Harunobu, Utamaro, Ho- 
sukai, Hiroshige, Sugaku, Gekko, others. Chi- 
nese and Japanese paintings. Exhibition from 
Dec. 4. 


December 10 and 11, Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Modern paint- 
ings and bronzes, property of Albert Otten, 
Mrs. J. D. Cameron Bradley, others. Exhibition 
from Dec. 6. 















Paintings by 
ARTHUR. BOSA 
CORBINO 
BRACKMAN 


and others 


Thru Nov. 28 


Newcomb-Maceklin 
Galleries -« 15 E. 57 St., N.Y. 
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A Modern Viewpoint} 
By RaLtPH M. PEARSON 
Cultural Crisis 


We are caught in a slow-moving 
crisis in the field of the visual arts. 
On the outcome of this crisis depends 
the verdict of history on our art of the 
next quarter century. We are drifting 
with the tide of this crisis. Nothing 
beyond certain individual assumptions 
of responsibility is being done to chart 
or control the drift. 

The crisis lies rot so much in the 
half-century-old conflict between the 
School of Naturalism and the Modern 
Renaissance; this is a normal battle 
between opposed ideologies and healthy 
in its testing of each. Crisis emerges 
from the appalling ignorance and mis- 
understanding of the Modern and the 
resulting rise and growth of a School 
of Confusion that is a hybrid thing, that 
leads nowhere but to chaos and that 
seems to be spreading its baleful in- 
fluence. 

The Academic School of skilled copy- 
ing has at least one merit—that of de- 
veloping craft skills which can be used 
by a creative artist if and when he 
can dominate them instead of they 
him. 

The Modern School of creation has 
many merits which transcend craft 
skills, among them symbolism, dra- 
matization, the inner vision, high ad- 
venture and the emotional excitements 
of design. 

Many schools are still teaching natu- 
ralism and so continuing the mis-train- 
ing of which my generation was the 
victim. This is pathetic but not dev- 
astating. Much worse is the pseudo 
modern teaching of which so many stu- 
dents and young artists have become 
the victim. All exhibitions reveal these 
flounderers; the Pepsi-Cola Exhibit 
merely dramatized the tragic situation 
by honoring it. That is what jolts us 
into a belated awareness of crisis. 

The thing that seems to be happen- 
ing is this: The spirit of the Modern 
as revolt from objective to subjective 
and from craft to creation is caught. 
It is admired—as a revolt and as 
answering a psychological need. It is 
imitated. The deeper quality which 
welds spirit into a work of art—de- 
sign—is overlooked, misunderstood, ig- 
nored. Or also imitated from an ex- 
ternal contact without comprehension 
or experiencing. Design is born in, 
and so is native to, human sensitivi- 
ties to simple and intricate rhythms 
and harmonies. It cannot be copied 
and be authentic. When it is so re- 
flected it becomes sterile—a_ cold- 
blooded intellectualized substitute for 
the warmth and excitement of creat- 
ing visual music. 

The School of Confusion is drum- 
ming on a piano like a child with no 
knowledge of nor feeling for the laws of 
music. Pictures without design are as 
flagrant discords as would be that un- 
thinkable thing—music without design. 
Yet we encourage such pictures, 

The long term cure? A radical reor- 
ganization of all art education. More 
immediate, the one-man jury could 

issues. 









PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Public Auction Sale December 10-11 at 8 p.m. 


FRENCH AND OTHER 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


AND BRONZES 





Belonging to 


ALBERT OTTEN 


Scarsdale Manor, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


MRS J. D. CAMERON BRADLEY 


Southboro, Mass. 


AND OTHER OWNERS 














Modern paintings by Henri Matisse, Giorgio de Chirico, 





Toulouse-Lautrec, Mary Cassatt, Max Liebermann, Heinrich 
Johann von Ziigel, Forain, Alfred Sisley, Raffaelli, Utrillo, 
Ingres, Derain, Renoir, Courbet, Chagall, Vivin; and works 
by Braque, Raoul Dufy, Bonnard, Joan Miro, Vlaminck, 


Laurencin, Pascin, Segonzac, Redon and other artists. 


Bronzes by Renoir, Degas and Despiau. Pre-Columbian sculp- 


tures from Mexico and Central America. 
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Illustrated Catalogue 75c 
ON EXHIBITION FROM DECEMBER 6 


Advarnce Announcements of Sales 
Mailed Free on Request 
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An artist considers it the supreme 
compliment for another artist to buy 
his work. The selling artists involved 
in this yarn will feel further flattered 
when they learn that the three buyers 
of their art (totaling more than $400) 
are young service men studying paint- 
ing under the G. I. Bill of Rights. One 
of them, Donald Gordon, scrubs his 
landlady’s floors, paints signs for Con- 
temporary Arts Gallery and ushers 
at Carnegie Hall to make the money. 
They are paying on the installment 
plan, of course, a procedure you’d be 
surprised how many people use to buy 
art (Eleanor Roosevelt, for one). 
Young Gordon used to be in Holly- 
wood; his last job there was as double 
for Frank Sinatra. Says he lost the 
job when he lost weight—doesn’t seem 
possible. 

* * * 

Homer and Christopher Marlow aren’t 
going to like this, but Helen’s of Troy 
is not the only face that launched a 
thousand ships: heading a list of “The 
Ten Most Interesting Faces in America” 






















changes are hard on poor colors! 


BIS WATER CO 
DON. ENGL 


OIL 
WATER 


SIX GENERATIONS OF 
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Distributors: 


Artists’ Supply 


O. Roberts—304 13th St., 


Cal-Ed Art Supply—475 6th Ave., 


S. Steinhauer—356 De 
Phila. 
Henry Taws—1527 Walnut St., 


Salb Ave., 
PENN.: 


Folder on request 
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ARE YOU CONFUSED? 


ABOUT WHAT ARTISTS’ COLORS TO USE 


Are you concerned about greater permanency—greater 
brilliancy—greater covering power? Time and climatic 


WHY GAMBLE? 


No need to risk the loss of your work when 
colors with generations of experience in every 
tube are yours for the asking. Specify 


ROWNEY 


OF LONDON 


COLOURS 


USED BY GREAT MASTERS SINCE 1789! 


And wherever you are, it will be worth taking 
a little extra trouble to obtain 


ROWNEY 
ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 


MAKING BEHIND EACH BRUSH. 


Co.—517 “E”’ Se., 
M. Flax Co.—2420 West 7th St., 
Ww. Oakland 
E. J. Ardon Co.—98 Huntington Ave., 
Lewis Artists Supply—6408 ee Ave., Detroit 


Lewis Artist Materialx—47 W. 43rd B., 
New York Central Supply—62 Third Ave., 

Brooklyn 
Art Supply—25 So. 8th St., 
Phila. r 


THE MORILLA CO., 330 E. 23rd St., New York 10 


is that of Henry J. Kaiser. We're not 
quite sure why, but the Artists League 
of America compiled the list, which also 
mentioned Gen. Omar Bradley, Sinclair 
Lewis (now we bet Dorothy Thompson 
is sorry), Kate Smith, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Howard Hughes, Percy Faith, Ethel 
Barrymore, Joe Di Maggio and Danny 
Kaye. 
* * * 

Michael Freilich sold a painting by 
Remo Farrugio, about a year ago, 
couldn't locate the artist to pay him. 
Seems he’d left town, no one knew 
where. A short while ago Freilich was 
in Mexico City, vacationing. There’s 
a black-out down there, on account of 
fuel shortage—no street lights except 
for occasional peddlers’ lanterns. Frei- 
lich happened to be passing such a 
lantern just as a man brushed past 
him, going in the other direction. He 
wasn’t sure, but took a chance and 
called, “Remo!” Yes, that’s right: out 
of the darkness came Farrugio. 

* * * 


Joe Wolins, who had a recent one- 
man show at Contemporary Arts Gal- 
lery, tells the following: At Glouces- 
ter, each year, they revive the old 
Italian custom of blessing the fleet on 
the eve of the fishing season. It’s a 
colorful and romantic affair and last 
year, Wolins, hearing that a Cardinal 
from Boston was scheduled to appear 
on the appointed day, got up before 
day-break with the idea of stealing a 
march on his fellow artists in the way 
of colorful material. He had got his 
sketching material all set up, just as 
the sun arose to reveal Louis Bosa, 
Iver Rose, Nathaniel Dirk and Gerrit 
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DANIELS’ 


Phila. . 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE 





Hondius perched around the perimete 
of the scene—all set for the same og 
casion! Each of these artists has hag 
his version of the subject shown jp 
various exhibitions. Louis Bosa’s Blegs. 
ing the Fleet was selected for this 
year’s Carnegie Exhibition, but fy 
some mistake was sent to the Pepsi. 
Cola Show instead: received a $5) 
award. 
* cd * 

We can do no better than put it 
down just as we got it from the UP; 
Jim Prestridge, senior Alabama Poly. 
technic architectural student, has his 
heart all wrapped up in his work. On 
his registration card, Prestridge listed 
his church preference as Gothic. 

* * * 

The financial page of a New York 
newspaper recently carried the infor- 
mation that “Allan M. Pope, head of 
the giant investment banking First 
Boston Corp., president of the Com- 
merce & Industry Assn. and active ina 
long list of other (sic) civic Causes, 
still finds time to be a hobby painter. 

. He admits that his painting alone 
would provide a pretty sparse living 
and he has kept his simon-pure ama- 
teur standing intact.” It’s a deal, Mr, 
Pope—you stay out of professional art 
and we'll promise not to invade the 


investment banking field. 
* * * 


Salvador Dali’s Pebble Beach, Cal. 
home was burglarized, Nov. 1, and per- 
sonal effects he valued at $19,000 were 
taken. This, the reports say, included 
two fur coats, jewelry and silver. No 
mention was made of crutches or fur- § 
lined bath tubs. 
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: “Mints and Facts 
: oo 
Artiste’ Srushes” 


by Frederick Taubes 


























New . . . informative . . . illustrated 
booklet on brush techniques and care 
of brushes...for art students and artists. 
Write for your complementary copy. 


= | MTA BRUSH MEG. CORP 


ded § 121 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK 12 






































| Ohristmas Sprrial! 





# Aluminum Water Color Box 
y Rembrandt W. C. Pans 
; a. 6 Red Sable Brush 
ponge 


f COMPLETE 

2 Student Water Color Set 
Aluminum Water Color Box 3 75 
= pon Student's Water Colors 


1 No. 6 Brush 


1 Sponge Zs COMPLETE 


Mail Orders F.O.B. N.Y.C. 3, N. Y. 


Robert Rosenthal, Inc. 


4] East 8 Street 


LEO ROBINSON 
FRAME ‘S SUPPLIES 


M VARNISH—FORMULATED BY RALPH MAYER 
SZENFANT PICTURE PRESERVAR 


1388 6th Ave. 
N. Y. C. 








IN STOCK 
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FROBERT ROSENTHAL'S 3 


N. Y. C. 3 4 
Artists Materials of Every Reewiphien 5 : 





| 12x16 OIL SKETCH BOX ; 
(Unpainted) 
1 Holds 3 12x16 4 
i Canvas Boards 3 
; eo ONLY $588 
| Complete eiseeahaain Oil Set a 
12 x 16 Sketchbox—as shown above 2 
12 Studio Size Tubes Hi-Test Oil Colors 7 
1 Lb. Tube Hi-Test Zinc White 2 
; : aeons aan = Bristle Brushes ; 
x anvas Panels 5 

~ 1 Pal Knif 
2 Oil Caps nife $4578 g 
; I - 
urps & Linseed Oi ; COMPLETE § 
% Rembrandt Artist Water Color Set ; 


Berlin Newsletter 
[Continued from page 4] 


mine discovery of the bodies of Fred- 
erick the Great, von Hindenburg and his 
wife, has been news; but an interesting 
glimpse is offered by Walker Hancock. 
When they were bringing up the one- 
ton iron-encased body of Frederick the 
Great on the elevator, the BBC broad- 
casting station suddenly burst forth 
with “God Save the King.” 

It wouldn’t have been so startling 
for von Hindenburg to have known he 
was to be yanked from his eternal rest- 
ing place, stuffed into a salt mine, and 
then flown to another crypt, but I am 
sure it was more than Frederick the 
Great could have conjured up in his 
wildest thoughts. 

There seemed to be everything at 
the Weisbaden collecting point. Being 
used to reviewing old masters amid vel- 
vet trappings, aSeawe-inspiring as St. 
Patrick’s, it was an art critic’s field day 
for me to be able to walk over to a 
rack and, as casually as in an artist’s 
studio, pull out a Holbein, Direr, Ra- 
phael, Titian, Cranach or a Goya at 
will. And in Ted Heinrich’s office may 
be found Memling’s Man with Pink, the 
White Roses by Van Gogh, a famous 
Cézanne landscape and a Degas theatre 
piece. I was also surprised that mem- 
bers of the Cranach family live near by 
and are keeping up the painting tradi- 
tion. Seems strange to go to a gather- 
ing and run into a Cranach roaming 
around with a cocktail in his hand. 

You get used to a more casual treat- 
ment of art after such world shaking 
events as this war. Everything is being 
done to locate, preserve and restitute. 
Yet odd situations develop in this topsy- 
turvy set-up. Like when we visited 
Princess Margaret of Hesse zu Rhine 
at Wolfsgarten near Darmstadt and 
found out about the picture under the 
bed. After a luncheon of farina and 
chives (and other CARE package deli- 
cacies), in the goodly company of barons 
and countesses, Prince Ludwig told us 
about Holbein’s Madonna of the Burger- 
meister Mayer being kept in safe keep- 
ing under the bed. Now where else 
could you lunch on such with a Prince 
with a Holbein under his bed? 

Next issue we go to Munich to see 
Georing’s nudes and Hitler’s potboilers. 
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CASEIN TEMPERA, 
OIL COLORS & MEDIUMS 


NOW AVAILABLE 
IN NEW YORK 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY IN 
NEW YORK AREA BY 


Philip Rosenthal ye 


**Serving the Artist Since 1899°° 
GR. 3-3372 47 East th St. 
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RED SABLE WATER COLOR BRUSHES 


Seholast'c Artist 
Quality Quality 


#1— .27 65 

#2— .35 a 

4 #3— .40 95 
#4— .50 $1.10 

#5— .60 1.35 

ow #6— .80 1.75 


10% discount 
in dozen lots 


e DAZOR FLOATING 
Fluorescent Lamps 


Floats into any 
position and remains. 


UNIVERSAL MODEL 


Clamps or screws on to desks, drawing 
boards, etc. 


(Model 2134-16) 2-15 Watt tubes........ $19.50 
(Model P2134-16) 2-15 Watt tubes, 


Power Factor Corrected...............0:0++ 22.25 
(Model 1134-16) 1-15 Watt tube............ 15.75 
(Model P1134-16) 1-15 Watt tube, 

Power Factor Corrected ..............::++ 18.50 

FLOOR MODEL 
(Model 2234-16) 2-15 Watt tubes........ 26.00 
(Model P2234-16) 2-15 Watt tubes, 3 
Power Factor Corrected.................... 28.75 


Bulbs Not Included. . 
DC available slightly higher price. 


DRAWING 
TABLES 


23x31 $22.00 
31x42 $25.00 
36x48 $38.50 
36x60 $42.50 
Finest quality regulation drawing table 


made of hardwood with pine drawing 
board top. 


Board can be adjusted to any angle 
from vertical to horizontal. Table is 
adjustable in height. 


All Prices F. O. B. New York City 
Prompt shipment on eee of rae 
order or check. (No C. D.’s) 


Catalogue on request 
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ART MATERIALS 


PICTURE FRAMES 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


CANVAS, PAPER, BRUSHES 
* 


NEW YORK 3 


ALL STANDARD MATERIALS 
a 
DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 


T. R. BOGUT, MITCHELL 2-8378 


65 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 5, W. J. 
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When WINSOR & NEWTON 





ee 

T all to whom these presents shall come, 1, William Winsor . . .” With these words, 
William Winsor introduced in 1840 the original patent specifications for the Winsor and 
Newton color tube, a syringe-like container operated by a kind of Archimedean Screw. This 
revolutionary improvement for preserving and using colors was an important stepping 
stone between the old time pouches and modern collapsible metal tubes. 
Winsor and Newton has always been instrumental in developing more efficient artists’ 
tools. And today . . . over a century later . . . every Winsor and Newton product is still 


made with special thought “To all to whom these presents shall come”. 
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7 Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Boston, Mass. 


15TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 12-31. 
Boston Society of Independent Artists. 
Open to all artists. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture, print. Purchase awards. Entry blanks 
due Nov. 20. Membership fee $5. For fur- 
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ther information write Jessie Sherman, 
Sec’ty, 27 W. Cedar St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
JOHN F. AND ANNA LEE STACEY 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 1948-1949. Open 


to American citizens between ages of 18 
and 35. Fund totals. $1,500. Will close 
Aug. 1, 1948. For blanks and further in- 
formation write Stacey Scholarship Com- 
a Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire 
Blvd. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA- 
BAMA. Jan. 1-31. Montgomery Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to all American art- 
ists. Media: transparent and opaque wa- 
tercolor. Jury. Prizes totalling $200. Fee 
$1. Work due Dec. For entry blanks 
and further information write Dr. J. B. 
Smith, Secretary, Watercolor Society of 
Alabama, Dept. of Graphic & Plastic Arts, 
University, Ala. 


New York, N. Y. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 6TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Dec. 11-29. National Academy, 
1083 Fifth Avenue. Open to all artists. All 
media. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry 
ecards due Nov. 26. Work due Dec. 4. For 
further information write to Room 307, 
1501 Broadway, New York City 18. 


$TH ANNUAL AMERICAN VETERANS 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, INC. Dec. 10- 


24. National Arts Club. Entry blanks due 
Dec. 1. For further information write F. 
A. Williams, 58 West 57 St., New York 
City 19. 
81ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 9-Mar. 1. 
National Academy Galleries. Open to all 
artists. Jury. Prizes total $900. Entry fee 
to non-members $3. Work due Jan. 29; 
must be delivered by artist or agent. Ex- 
hibits sent by express or mail accepted by 
W. S. Budworth & Son, 424 West 52nd St. 
and Hayes Storage & Packing Service, 305 
' East 61st St. For further information write 
Walter L. White, 106 Newbold Pl, Kew 
Gardens 15, L. L, N. Y. 


Paterson, N. J. 


MIRROR OF AMERICA, FIRST ANNUAL 
GREATER PATERSON ART EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 1-28. Open to all artists. All 
media. Subject must pertain to Northern 
Jersey showing the historical, industrial 
or beauty spots of this area. Entry fee 
$1. Awards. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Dec. 31. Work due Jan. 15. Work and 
requests for further information sent to 
McKiernan Art Center, 2 Park Avenue, 
Paterson. 


Providence, R. I. 
43RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION & SALE OF 
LITTLE PICTURES. Dec. 2-28. Providence 
Art Club. Open to all artists. All media, 
12”x16” size limit excluding frame. Jury. 
Entry blanks. Work due Nov. 28. For fur- 


ther information write Burges Green, 
Chairman, Art Club, 11 Thomas St. 
Seattle, Wash. 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 20TH IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 10- 
Apr. 4. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all 


artists. All print media. Jury. Purchase 


| PAUL LAURITZ, JR. 


3955 Clayton Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cal. 
MANUFACTURER OF THE FINE 


PERMA ARTIST COLORS 


MADE AND SOLD DIRECT TO THE ARTIST 
FOR OVER 16 YEARS 
POST PAID ANYWHERE IN U.S. A. 













SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
183 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 717-8553 Picture Framing 


November 15, 1947 












NATIONAL COMPETITIVE 
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CUMBERLAND VALLEY 


7TH 


prizes. Entry fee $1. Entry cards due Feb. 


16. Work due Feb. 18. For further infor- 
mation write Harold E. Kessler, Secy., 
ie Printmakers, 1738 E. 91st, Se- 
attle 5. , 


Urbana, Ill. 

EXHIBITION 
OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PAINTING. Feb, 28-Mar. 28, 1948. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Open to resident art- 
ists of U. S. Media: oil, encaustic, tem- 
pera. Prizes total $7,500. Entry cards due 
Jan. 15 (available Dec. 1). For blanks 
and further information write Di. Frank 
J. Roos, Head, Art Department, 1.5 Arch- 
itecture Building, University of Ll\inois. 


Wichita, Kan. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN GRAPHIC 
ARTS. Jan. 3-28. Art Association. Open to 
all artists of U. S. All print media. Jury. 
Purchase prizes. Work due Dec. 10. For 
further information write M. G. Schollen- 
berger, Pres., 258 North Clifton, Wichita. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Athens, Ohio 
TH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & WA- 
TERCOLOR SHOW. Mar. 1-31. Chubb 
Gallery, Ohio Univ. Open to residents of 
Ohio, Ind., Ill, W. Va. Pa., Ky. Jury. 
Prizes total $500. Entry cards due Feb. 
16. Work received Feb. 1-16. For further 
information write Dean _ Earl C. Seigfred, 
College of Fine Arts, Ohio Univ. 

Burlington, Vt. 
8TH ANNUAL NORTHERN VERMONT 
ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. Mar. 5-28. Flem- 
ing Museum. Open to all Vermont resi- 
dents ; by special permission to artists who 
spend some time in Vermont during the 
year. Media: oil, watercolor, pastels, etch- 
ings, charcoal, sculpture. Details available 


Jan. 1, Write to Harold S. Knight, 15 
Nash Place. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


ARTISTS 16TH 
ANNUAL. Feb. 1-29. Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts. Open to all artists 
living between Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, 
Md., Winchester, Va., and Cumberland, 
Md. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints, 
drawings, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
eards due Jan. 1. Work due Jan, 15. 
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COURSES 


FINE ARTS 
PORTRAITURE 
LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATION 
COMMERCIAL ART 
ADVERTISING 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 





38TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


SIXTH 


19TH 


28TH 





Hartford, Conn. 


ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS. Feb. 7-29. Avery Me- 
morial. Media: painting, tempera, sculp- 
ture, graphic art. Entry fee to non-mem- 
bers $4. For further information write 
Louis J. Fusari, Secy., Academy of Fine 
Arts, P.O. Box 204. 
Newark, N. J. 

ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBITION OF 
N. J. WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Jan. 19- 
Feb. 6. Newark Art Club. Open to all 
New Jersey born and _ resident artists. 
Media: watercolor, pastel. Jury. Entry fee 
$1 for members, $1.50 for non-members. 
Entry cards due Jan. 9, work due Jan. 
12 at Art Club, 38 Franklin Street. For 
further information and entry blanks write 
to Herbert Pierce, Sec., 291 Millburn Ave- 
nue, Millburn, N. J. 


Norfolk, Va. 


SIXTH ANNUAL CONTEMPORARY 


PAINTINGS. Feb. 1948 Irene Leache Me- 
morial. Open to artists born or residing in 
Va., N. C. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. 
Prizes totalling $350. Entry cards due 
Jan. 19. Work received Jan. 10-19 at Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth St.. 
Norfolk. For entry cards and further in- 
formation write Mrs. F. W. Curd, 707 
Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2, Norfolk 7. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
STATE WIDE ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION: Santa Cruz Art League. Jan. 26- 
Feb. 9. Civic Auditorium. Open to artists 
painting in Calif. Media: oil, watercolor, 
pastel. Jury. Prizes total $235. Entry cards 
and work due Jan. 18. For further infor- 
mation write Maria S. Rodgers, Box 895. 
Springfield, Mass. 
ANNUAL SPRINGFIELD ART 
LEAGUE MEMBERS’ JURY SHOW. Feb. 
1-22. Smith Museum. Open to members 
(dues $3 per year). Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, print. Jury. Prizes. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


13TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION, 


Jan. 1-25, 1948. Butler Art Institute. Open 
to present and former residents of Ohio, 
Pa., Ind., W. Va., Va., Mich., Wash., D. C. 
Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Nov. 16-Dec. 7. For further informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
524 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 








SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 


6063 La Jolla Boulevard 


La Jolla, Calif. 
Telephone G5-6632 








SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Approved for the educa- 
tion of Veterans under the G. 1. 
Bill of Rights. 

Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 








PORTRAIT PAINTING by micHet sacoss 


AUTHOR OF “ART OF COLOUR” —“ART OF COMPOSITION” 


17 Colour Plates °* 


Book Size IS5x li * 


20 Black and White Plates 


*PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE $9.75 





The price after publication of this book will be $12.50 
Send for bandsome coloured illustrated circular A 


PRIMATIC ART COMPANY 


P. O. Box 186 


Remsen, N. J. 
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HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


We AVERY MEMORIAL 


* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN » COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 


* 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 
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California School of Fine Arts 


Mac Agy, 


SPRING TERM 1948: JAN. 5-MAY 8 


800 CHESTNUT ST. 


Douglas Director 





SAN FRANCISCO 11 





JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting. Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 


Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


CLEARWATER 


MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


Write for descriptive folder 










CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


MONTY / Seeman DRAWING 
Coronad PAINTING 
Island on ‘the SCULPTURE 
LEWIS Pacific Ocean MURAL & 
15 MILES TO § COMMERCIAL 
DIRECTOR OLD MEXICO ARTS 


“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


THE 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 69 









WALTER 


ROTAN 


NOW TEACHING CLASSES IN 


ANIMAL SCULPTURE 


45 Christopher St., N.Y.C. 14 WAtkins 97910 


Bulliet of Chicago 


[Continued from page 8] 

painters imitated Raphael without the 
glory of discovering a. pristine Ma- 
donna in a living girl. Mengs was 
pretty nearly as good a draftsman as 
his idol, Raphael. But who cares for 
a Mengs Madonna, or who even has 
heard of one? 

French Impressionists following 
Monet learned to use Monet’s meth- 
ods, but without the spontaniety of 
the inventions of those methods. In 
America, Monet trailed off into Inness, 
just as Cézanne later was to trail off 
into painters like Weber, or Renoir 
into our Glackens, or Paris Cubism 
into the Cubism on view at the Art 
Institute just now. 

When art movements die, the spec- 
tacle is as sad as the death of a politi- 
cal enthusiasm, say Free Silver, High 
Protective Tariff or What to Do with 
the American Indian. 

Many of us still living sat at the 
death bed of the beautifully anemic 
French Impressionism, the Mimi of art 
movements, We now are watching die, 
in the last stages of a less poetic 
consumption, the Parisian Abstractions. 

The case of Surrealism, in the pres- 
ent show at the Art Institute, is less 
melancholy. Surrealism is a method of 
telling horror stories realistically, dis- 
torting them into dreams. It’s a story- 
teller’s art and not an art of funda- 
mentals in painting or sculpture. 

Our Surrealism at the Institute is 
every bit as good as the horror stories 
turned out by the thousands in pulp 
magazines. 


Honoring Mary Cassatt 


[Continued from page 16] 

print are all brought to perfect fusion 
and fruition, in such works as the strik- 
ingly beautiful The Toilet. 

In 1899 Mary Cassatt returned to 
America for a visit, eight years after 
she had finally conceded her readiness 
for a one-man show, held at Durand- 
Ruel in Paris. As can be seen in the 
later paintings now on view, this trip 
marked the end of her peak work. While 
later pictures may have gained in a 
certain ease and rhythm, their power 
is somehow lessened. 

Although Miss Cassatt continued to 
paint for many years, her not inconsid- 
erable contribution after this time is 
found in her ability to inspire other 
Americans to form art collections. Her 
fine judgment and perception of art, 
proven first in her own important work, 
is attested by such collections at the 
Havemeyer.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP . . Nyack, N. Y, 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 





Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures, 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


STUDY LANDSCAPE 


in beautiful Pioneer Valley 


Paint and Canvas Included in Tuition 
All-year Studio Limited small classes 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Technocratic School of Color 
SUMMER CLASSES YORK BEACH, MAINE 

BOX 55-D, HAMPDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 








Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Oldest art school west of Appalachians. 

Under roof of Cincinnati's distinguished Art 
Museum. A ‘‘climate’’ where artists grow naturally. 
Thorough grounding before specialization. Draw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Portraiture, a gr Ars, 
Photography, Commercial Art, Histo 
dowment enables modest tuition. Limited ssa 
ment. Winter term: Jan. 26-May 28. Write for cata- 
log: MARTHA D. TIEMAN, REGISTRAR, EDEN 
PARK, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO. 


Study Painting this Winter in Florida 


Jerry Farnsworth 


Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Approved under G. I. Bill 
Public Law 16 and 346 
Write for Circular 
Siesta Key, Sarasota, Florida 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion, Illustration, C€ 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
joy many University activities. 

For infor®nation, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 





Route No. 1, 





Portrait painter, former painting in- 
structor with Eastern University, would 
like connection with school or college, 
full or part time. From January to June, 
longer if mutually satisfied. 


Write Box 1115, Art Digest, 
116 East 57th Street, New York 22 


Director of Fine Arts and Pageantry, 
Knowledge of Music, teacher of His- 
tory and Costume Design. Modern 
methods for group effort in studies 
and production. Seeks contracts. 

Box 1166, c/o Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22 


STUDIO TO EXCHANGE 


I offer 4-room studio, $14 per month, suitable 
for living quarters if desired. In ‘exchange 

want large studio suitable for painting 
classes. The rent, $50 per month or less. 


Write Box 1130, The Art Digest 
116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y 
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BEGINNERS’ 


ART CLASSES 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


IN OIL PAINTING 
For the novice who has never held a brush, but would 
like to paint and have fun learning quickly. All 
materials furnished. 


JON GNAGY 


School of Painting for Beginners 
Featured Thursdays, 9 P.M., on NBC 
Television, “Yau. are an Artist.” 


2 Columbus Circle at 58th & B’way 
N. Y. C. COlumbus 5-4476 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Degree courses: Painting, Advertising Design, Sculpture, 

Interior Design, Art Education, Art History. 
Associate degree courses: Advertising Design, Painting. 
20 Instructors 


For Information Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 
1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, COLORADO 


the School for Ant Studies 
Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 


Special Illustration Course 
Approved Under G. |. Bill of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 W. 90th St., cor. B’way. $C4-9518 





COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN SESSION, SEPT. 15 - JAN. 26 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, EDGAR BRITTON, 
HENRY F. LENNING 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 


Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 













YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


! 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1947 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
tation. Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


HOVANNES 


SCHOOL FOR SCULPTURE 


Mornings @ Afternoons © Evenings 
Register Now for Fall Term 
126 East 59th St., N. Y. @ Plaza 5-6123 
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a INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








i 28th Season 

“2 Drawing, Painting, 
Antique, Commercial Art, Airbrush 
New Catalog Jessica M. Carbee, Director 





Varnum Poor Answers 
[Continued from page 5] 


mine. Maybe on your score-sheet it rated 
high—obviously “modern,” well designed? 
At any rate Pepsi-Cola stomached it. 
And’ the year before—you being on that 
Jury of Award—they stomached a first 
award to as outright a Picasso swipe as 
one is apt to find. 

This brings me to my second point. You 
seem enamored with score-sheets and 
classifications—Design 10, Color %, Tone 
4, Textures 1%, Mood 1; “Modern’— 
“Academic,” etc. If that amuses you, fine. 
Nobody objects. But if you delude your- 
self into thinking you’ve got something 
absolute, that you can weigh one thing 
against another, then you become the 
same sort of reactionary that every self- 
righteous Academician becomes when he 
sets up his so-called “standards.” 

Why not try just quietly looking at 
a painting? Don’t look for the name, 
or try to decide whether you classify 
it as “Modern” or what-have-you on your 
lists? 

The quality in a painting which ex- 
presses, or is false to, that intangible 
core of the personality of a painter— 
that quality may seem clear as a bell to 
me, but may not even appear on your 
score-sheets. Finding it in some incom- 
plete painting, I might very well place 
that painting above a_ well-organized, 
well-painted, highly competent and skill- 
ful painting which I felt lacked honesty 
and personality. Something like this must 
have happened in selecting the First 
Award that puzzles you so. 

I was pleased, too, to find that neither 
I, or any member of the jury, had ever 
heard of the painter before. That made 
me less sure I was right, of course, for 
I don’t flatter myself that I can see all 
of any painter in a single one of his 
canvasses. I must confess also that on 
another day or another month, or fol- 
lowing another train of sympathies, I 
might have found another painting I 
liked better. 

This is another way of saying that 
nothing in the show far outweighed all 
others. But there was a lot of painting I 
enjoyed looking at. A lot I thought was 
bad, but I give the Jury of Selection the 
benefit of the doubt, feeling they did 
their honest best with the pictures that 
came in. If you must fasten blame on 
somebody, blame those “important” art- 
ists who didn’t send their work in (but 
all they were hurting was themselves; 
missing their chance for part of that 
$35,000). 

Probably next year the catalogue will 
read more like the Carnegie’s, and every- 
body will be happy—except the little, un- 
known painters who won't be there. 

—HENRY VARNUM Poor, 
Skowhegan, Maine. 

Ep.:—Mr. Poor was one of the jurors 
who awarded the Pepsi-Cola first prize 
to Henry Kallem’s Country Tenement. 


Prints by Norman Kent 


Norman Kent, managing editor of 
the American Artist Magazine and well- 
known illustrator and writer, is hold- 
ing an exhibition of woodcuts and 
linoleum cuts, at the Woodmere Art 
Gallery in Philadelphia until Nov. 23. 
Also on view at the same gallery are 
paintings by Nancy Maybin Ferguson 
and William N. Goodell. 


JOSEPH HOVELL 


Sculpture’Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive, N. Y. SC. 4-6252 








ACADEMY OF 


ART 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
t ANATOMY 
nw »-RASHION 
- -. WATERCOLOR 
OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING: DESIGN 
e e e 
Outstanding Lecturers Now Teaching; 
Others Invited 
eee 
Open All Year. Only 30 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 








* 
Write for Catalogue E. 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 


65 Clinton Street 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 





HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Professional school. Degree courses 
in Fine and Advertising Art. Sum- 
mer and Winter. Saturday Junior 
classes. Catalog. 

ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
BEN E. SHUTE, HEAD FINE ARTS DEPT. 
1262 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Endowed. Low Tuition Rates by Semester. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 
SSS 


NORTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


FORMERLY OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
COURSES IN FINE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DAY AND 
NIGHT CLASSES. ADULT AND 
JUVENILE. ENROLLMENT 1947 ONLY. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
aan 





ELIOT O'HARA 


Watercolor Course 


ONLY SCHEDULED 
TEACHING FOR 1948 


begins January 5 


W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 


School of Design for Women 


103rd YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 


tising 2rt, art education, fash- 
ion design, fashion illustra- 


i A ST i T U T E Sop. pues. interior design 


and decoration. Diploma and 
OF A R T 


degree courses. Day, evening, 
nF CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 





Saturday classes. Residences. 
Catalog. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
Phila. 21, Pa. 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
State Accredited 
Fall Term begins September 22, 1947 
te Feb. 6, 1948. Spring Session begins 
Febrsary 16, 1948 throsgh June 18, 1948. Professional 
courses in Advertising, Art, Painting and Composition. 
Teacher Training—Many crafts. Four degrees offered in- 
eluding Master of Fine Arts. Write for Catalog. 
Calif. 


5212 Broadway, Oakiand 11, 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily these of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY - WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street. New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. 
202 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL refs did At, COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFT, 
GORDON GRANT, 


GARNET DAVY 
W. THOMPSON, 


M. 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, 


About Art Materials 


Complaints have been received about 
the cost of art materials and the in- 
ability to, get brushes of the kind needed. 
We are in a position to assure you that 
this is no fault of our manufacturers, 
who are as anxious to supply you as 
you are to buy. That is how they have 
kept in business and how they expect 
to continue in it. 

The tremendous advance in the cost 
of pigments, whenever they are to be 
found, is almost inconceivable. The de- 
mand occasioned. by the war threw 
prices so far out of line and depleted 
the supply to such an extent it will 
be some time yet before we may ex- 
pect relief. 

And about bristle brushes — we've 
heard much about the oil for the lamps 
of China, but little about the pigs. It 
is those pigs we painters are dependent 
upon. The hard luck is that so many of 
those pigs became casualities of the 





COMPOUNDED AND GUARANTEED 
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UNIFORMITY 


The illustration is one of the Shiva color mills in operation, 
with rollers scientifically adjusted to micrometer readings, 
thus eliminating all hazardous guess-work to produce artists’ 
colors superior to that of any other method. Scientific 
laboratory controlled, and modern equipment 
assures the artist of maximum color intensity and ebsolute 


knowledge 


permanence. 
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war, which has been going on for 
decades. 

We wish we might sound a cheerful 
note about brushes. So do our manu- 
facturers. In the meantime don’t shoot 
the fiddler. He is doing his darndest. 
Justice for the Sculptor 

Braving the chance of being called a 
common scold and accused of having 
but one string on our harp, we are 
again goaded into criticizing our old 
profession for its unpardonable treat- 
ment of sculptors, and portrait painters 
at times. 

Recently, imFort Worth, Texas, there 
was unveiled a statue of Will Rogers, 
which also marked the 68th birthday 
of our great philosopher and wit. It 
seems to your reporter, who rather spe- 
cializes in horses, to be an unusually 
competent piece. Anyway, around this 
equestrian statue the whole great cere- 
mony was conceived and carried out. It 
was of sufficient importance to bring 
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the General of the Army, Dwight Dp. 
Eisenhower to Fort Worth to unveil it 
The pictures in the papers were notable 
enough to have a by-line at the bot. 
tom, “Associated Press Wire Photo,” 
But hardly enough, we take it, to rate 
a by-line, or at least a mention in the 
caption that this center-piece, the thi 

around which the whole celebration 
hung was by Electra Waggoner Biggs, 
Surely the sculptor rated at least with 


the snap-shot artist who pressed the 
button for a photograph of this notable } 


piece of statuary. 

In passing, our League would be re. 
miss did it not congratulate Amon G, 
Carter, the public-spirited Fort Worth 
publisher who commissioned and paid 


for the statue, and publicly felicitate | 


him for this conspicuous patronage of 
art. 


Early Returns from 
American Art Week 


From California again comes a spe- 
cial 24-page “Art Edition’ of the Mon- 
terey Peninsula Herald. We cannot-be- 
gin to. review it, for one is unable to 
give in our space even a resume of 
those bristling 24 pages with their live 
advertising and the reproductions of 
their talented artists. It must be justi- 
fied, for this is almost double the size 
of the special supplement of the Herald 
published a year ago. 

Here is a yard-stick by which pub- 
lishers and merchants over the country 
may properly measure art appreciation. 
Those Californians surely have the bit 
in their teeth, 

The New York show was a success 
beyond anything its sponsors had ex- 
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pected. Cramped for space because of the season and because 
of unforseen obstacles, it became necessary to reject some 
70 worthy offers. It was a tough and thankless job for the 
jury of selection and we feared Chairman Morris might find 
it necessary to seek a rest-cure. 

But the show went off splendidly. Sales were ahead of 
last year. The demonstrations, all well attended, started 
Monday, November 31, with your correspondent painting a 
horse and explaining the formula his mother taught him 
while a very small boy. Frederick Allen Williams, on Tues- 
day modelled a bust of the noted engineer, Dr. Neal T. 
McKee. On Wednesday, Hubert DeGroff Main painted a 
landscape in oil—the kind by which Mr. Main attained his 
reputation. Frederic Whitaker and Julius Delbos, each dem- 
onstrated the charm of watercolors and their mastery of 
this medium on Thursday. 

Friday, Percy A. Leason painted a portrait of a beautiful 
matron, which we hope later to reproduce. Saturday, again 
the place was packed to watch our own Gordon Grant paint 
one of his inimitable marines in oil. The demonstrations and 
the show ended on Monday, the 10th, with another portrait 
demonstration by John S. Howell who has painted many of 
our Hollywood beauties. 


Speaking of Demonstrations 


The demonstrations at the recent New York City Chapter 
show at Wanamakers were a decided feature which greatly 
added to the attendance. Besides the art-minded public, there 
were numerous art students who came to see how. it was 
done. Also there were many teachers who followed every 
stroke of the artists as they worked. 

As we have insisted before, art is not taught, but learned, 
from seeing it done by those who know how. Not often is 
one privileged to see professionals of standing apply their 
mediums to canvas and boards, or model in clay. There have 
been so many calls for a repetition of this feature that the 
Chapter now has under advisement a plan to have a monthly 
get-together where some well-known artist will do his stuff. 
These demonstrations are eye-openers, even to the pro- 
fessional, for no two of them work the same way. Particu- 
larly is this noticeable with the portrait painters. 

Our many Chapters will find this a very stimulating and 
entertaining way of interesting memberships and bringing 
out the potential art patrons. 


About American Art Week 


It is not generally known just how or why the first week 
in November should have been designated as American Art 
Week. It was first celebrated in Oregon. Our talented and 
energetic State Chairman, the late Mrs. Florence Dickinson 
Marsh, inaugurated it and with her Chapter made a suc- 
cess of it. 

The idea originated in the mind of Mrs. Marsh that the 
League should adopt it and sponsor it as a nation-wide event. 
There was some misgiving on the part of the Board, fearing 
we did not have the equipment necessary to undertake it. 
Finally deciding its potentialities were too great to be over- 
looked, the National Board took it over. Its success has 
been unbelievable. At the end of 17 years it is so great it 
is unthinkable that it should not go on. 

We have experienced difficulties and very trying situa- 
tions. Politicians have attempted to seize it, and with the 
unlimited purse of the Government back of political set-ups 
like the W.P.A., it was twice attempted to kidnap it. 

However, Art Week is not without its problems, chief of 
which is its location on the calendar. Merchants associations 
have found in it something worth while and have gotten 
behind it so far as possible. But the first week in November 
is far from being a good one for them in which to co-operate. 
It is the beginning of the holiday season—the busiest time 
in the whole year. 

Particularly is this embarrassing in the larger cities, for 
our leading department stores are discovering that art is the 
final achievement in culture and therefore a must in the 
furnishing of a home. But it takes a great deal of sacrifice 
to give up the necessary valuable space to accommodate a 
show of any size at this particular time. 

States like Florida find the first week in November very 
unseasonable. New York is saturated with exhibitions at chis 
time. All of this raises the question whether some other date 
may not be more advantageous. It is the purpose of the 

ard to canvas all the state organizations for their opinions. 

So, give this some: thought. Not just snap judgment, but 
Teview it and let us have your suggestions. What do you 
think? Write to your correspondent.—ALBERT T. REID. 
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The Shell Heap — Winslow Homer (1836-1910) 


Courtesy, Brooklyn Museum 


Imported from six distant countries, the precious pig- 
ments used in Sargent Fine Arts Water Colors assure 
. Museum-permanence, sparkling transparency, fiery “life’’. 


Precisely blended, Sargent Water Colors possess unsur- 
passed ease of solubility and application ... bright, clean 
undertones for fine blending with other colors. 


Sargent Water Colors exceed the most exacting stand- 
ards of both the artist and the government alike. That 
is why many artists of eminence, whose criterion is 
quality only, choose Sargent Fine Arts Colors. 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Jo Der 3 Color 
Prints; Fern Cole. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Art Nov. Northwest 
Coast Painters; S. Sigaloff. 

ALBION; MICH. 

Albion College From Nov. 23: The 
Great Passion, Diirer Privts. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

The Gallery Nov. 
Paintings. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Novw.: Alfred Maurer. 

Walters Gallery To Nov. 23: Eng 
lish Drawings & Watercolors. 
BOSTON. MASS. 

Copley Society Nov.: V. Sargent 
Egyptian Atlantian Collection. 
Doll & Richards To Nov. 22: Eag 
lish Drawings & Watercolors. 

Guild of Artists To Nov. 29 
Cooms Hills, Pastels. 
Holman’s Print Shop Jo Nor. 22 
1. R. Crite Block Prints 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Jan. 4: 
Rowlandson & Gillray. Satires 
Public Library Nov Asa Cheffe.z 
Wood Engravings. 

Vose Galleries To Dec 6: John 
Whorf Watercolors. 

BUFFALO, N. Y 

Albright Gallery Nor. Contempo 
rary Paintings & Sculpture 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Nov.: 58th 
Abstract and Surrealist. 

Associated American Artists From 
Nov. 22: Cont. Irish Artis-s 

Mandel Bros. Nov.: Contemporary 
American Graphic Artists. 

Palette & Chisel Academy 7o Dec 
5: Small Pictures Shou 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum To Dec. 15 
gional, 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo dan, 11; Evx- 
hibition of Gold 

Ten Thirty Gallery To Nov. 29 
Work by Leon Gordon Mille: 

Town & Country Gallery Jo Nor 
28: Work by Henry G. Keller 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center To Dec. 1: Doug 
las Parshall Watercolors. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Jo Dec 
Watercolor Society Annual. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Zo Nor. 23 
Old Masters from Met 

DENVER, COLO. 

Univ. of Denver Jo Dec. 1 
Shoulberg Paintings. 

EUGENE, ORE. 

Univ. of Oregon Nor 
Scalamandre Textiles. 

FITCHBURG. MASS. 

Art Center To Dec. 8: Contempo 
rary American Paintings 

HAGERSTOWN, MD 

County Museum 7o Dec. 7 

ican Indian Paintings. 

HARTFORD. CONN 

Wadsworth Atheneum T7o Dec 
Painters of Architecture. 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Stendahl Galleries Nor Ancient 
American, Modern French Art. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND 

Herron Institute To Dec. 21: Arts 
of Italian Renaissance. 

KANSAS CITY. MO. 

Art Institute Nov.: Umberto Ro- 
mano Illustrating Divine Comedy. 

Nelson Gallery From Nov. 22 
Francisco Dosmantes Paintings 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Assoc. Nov.: European Tem 
peras by Elsie Palmer Payne 

LAFAYETTE, LA. 

Southwestern La. Institute From 
Nov. 21: Adolph Dehn. 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

Public Library Nov.: Earl Schrack 
Paintings. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Gallery Nov.: Emil Kosa, Jr. 

Decker Studios Nov.: Georges de 
Saint-Germain. 

Hartwell Galleries To Nov. 28: 
Poray. 

Hatfield Galleries Nov.: 
French Paintings. 

Mid 20th Cent. To Nov. 29: Lun- 
deberg. 

Taylor Galleries Nov.: James N. 
Rosenberg Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries To Dec. 30 
Christmas Exhibition. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum T7o Dec. 5: Eng- 
lish Prints; Nov.: Kentucky Por- 
traits, 
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MADISON, WIS. 
Univ. of Wis. Nov.: 14th Annual 
Salon of Art. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Nov.: Chrysler War 
Painiings; Art Assoc. Shove. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Mil.-Downer College To Dec. 15 
Serigraph Prints. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Art Institute Novw.: French Prints. 
Univ. of Minn. 7o Nor. 28; Amer- 
ican Indian Paintings. 

Walker Center To Dec. 21: Christ 
mas Exhibition and Sale. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Dee. 24. Contempo 
vary Painters &@ Sculptors. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. |3° 

Pat Wall Gallery Now: Stevenson. 
MONTREAL, CAN. 

Art Association To Dec. 7: 
Canadian Academy Shore. 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
Art Assn. Jo Nov. 28: 2nd Annual. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Art Museum Nov.: Early American 
Portraits; New Acquisitions. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Art Museum Nov.: American Pro- 
vincial Paintings. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Publie Library To Nor 25: Burr. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center Jo Nov. 25: 11th Re 
gional Print Annual. 


PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Nov. 23: Buckley 
Mac-Gurrin Oil Paintings. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Art To Dec. 14: Wa- 
tercolor, Print, Miniatures, Annu 
als. 

Art Alliance To Dec. 7: Hirsch Oils. 
Carlen Galleries Nov.: African 
Sculpture. 

Plastic Club Jo Dec. 3: McMurtrie. 
Woodmere Gallery To Nov. 23: Nor- 
man Kent Prints; Ferguson Oils. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 7: Amer- 
ican Annual; Current Prints. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 

Rundel Gallery Nov.: Waiercolors 
M. C. Lane; Book Illustrations. 


ROCKFORD. ILL. 
Art Assn. Nov.: Grandma Moses. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

State Library Novr.: Historical 
Scenes,. Prints. 

Crocker Gallery Nov.: Jacques Schu 
ier Sculpture; Old Masters. 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF 

City of Paris To Nov. 29: Group. 
Gump Gallery Nov.: L. Macouillard 
Legion of Honor 7o Jan. 4. Sec- 
ond Annual, Paintings. 

Museum of Art 7To Dee. 15: 22nd 
S. F. Women Artists Annual. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 
Museum of Art Nov.: 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Art Museum Nov.: Americans of 
Negro Origin, Portraits. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Art Assn. Gallery Nor. 
and Midland Moderns. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo Dec. 7 
Balzac and His Time. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Art Museum 70 Dec. 7: 12th Na 
tional Ceramic Annual. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

Swope Gallery Nov.: Contemporary 
American Still-Lifes. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo Dec. 15: Mod- 
ern Sculpture; Watercolors. 
TRENTON, N. J. 

State Museum Nov.: Ancient Maya 
Jacob Lawrence Temperas 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Nor.: 
Philip Guston; Onondaga Silks. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Jo Nov. 21: Carl Ny 
quist. 

Bush & Weeks Gallery: To Dec. 3: 
Sarah Baker Paintings. 

Corcoran Gallery Nov.: 2nd Wash. 
and Vicinity Annual. 

National Gallery To Dec. 14: War 
Paintings, Naval Services. 
Phillips Gallery To Dec. 2: 8S. F. 
Bay Region, Paintings. 
Smithsonian Institution Nov.; 10th 
Metropolitan State Art Contest. 
Watkins Gallery 7o Dec. 1: Shapiro. 
Whyte Gallery Nov.: Robert Gates. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery Nov.; Selections from 
Summer School. 


WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Assn. Nov.; 12 Kansas Artists. 
Art Museum Nov.: Folk Art Ex- 
hibit. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Dec. 7: 34th Annual. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum To Dec. 28: Regional 
Annual, Paintings, Crafts. 


Royal 


12 Pastelists. 


Seaboard 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 

22: M. Jules; To Dec. 6: Baum- 
bach. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Nov.-: 
Selected Old Masters. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Nor. 
28: Work by Alex Steinweiss. 
Allison & Co. (32E57) To Dec. 
20: George Bellows Paintings. 
American British Art Center (44W 
56) To Nov. 22: Eugene Ullman. 
Architectural League (115E40) To 
Nov. 29: Training for Architecis. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Nor. 
22: Teichman; Anita Gooth; Yee 
Ping Shen-Hsu. 

Artists Gallery (61E57) To Nor. 
22: Jennings Tofel. 

Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) From 
Nov. 23: Kurzen, Paintings. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Nov. 29: Joe Jones. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Dec. 
6: Frederic Knight Paintings. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
Nov.: Christmas Group Show. 
Belmont Galleries (26E55) Nov.-: 
Belmont Color-Music Paintings. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) Nov.: Dali. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) To Dec. 5: 
Work by F. R. Ferryman. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Nov.: Early 
American Painiings. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Nov. 
22: Lois Munn Watercolors. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
To Dec. 17: Prints Exhibition. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 
6: Max Beckmann Paintings. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) Nov. 
15-Dec. 2: Permeke. 

Century Assn. (7W43) Nov.: Art- 
ist Members Fall Evhibition. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Charles) 
Nov.: Oils, Pauline Schubart and 
Ben Brown; Sculpture, Sandy 
Goodman, 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Dec. 
5: Emanuel Romano. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Nov.-: 
Paintings for Thanksgiving. 

Demotte Inc. (39E51) Nov.: Charles 
Trenet. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Jo Norv. 
29: Niles Spencer Paintings. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Nor.: Degas. 

Durlacher Bros. (11E57) To Nov. 
22: Old Master Drawings. 

Duveen Bros. (720 Fifth) Nov.: 
Masterpieces of Art 

Egan Gallery (63E57) From Nov. 
20: Christmas Group Show. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Nov. 29: Rood; Heuston. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) Norv.: Guild 
of Heights Artists. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Madison) To 
Nov. 22: Morris Davidson. 
Ferargil (63E57) To Nov. 22: 
Paintings of Lebanon by Lane: 
“Report from Paris,” Wing How 
ard; Nov. 25-Dec. 6: Clarence 
Carter. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) To Dee. 
2: Betty Lane Oils, Watercolors. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Nov.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Friedman Gallery 
Robert M. Jones. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Nov. 29: Fritz Von Unruh. 

Gallery Vivienne (1040 Park) To 
Nov. 21: Andres Salgo. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) Novr.: Rob- 
ert Bruce Rogers. 

Glackens Studio (10W9) Novr.: 10th 
Glackens Memorial Show. 

Grand Central Galleries (15 Vand.) 
To Nov. 22: Wayman Adams; 
To Dec. 6: Hawthorne; Gordon 
Grant. (55E57) To Nov. 22: Hop- 
kins Hensel; Nov. 25-Dec. 6: Clar- 
ence Carter. 

Grolier Club (47E60) Nov.: Amer- 
ican Hand Bookbindings. 
Hammer Galleries (682 
Nov.: Permanent Collection. 

Jewish Museum (92 at Fifth) Nov.: 
Jewish Art in Jewish Life. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) To 
Nov. 29: Herb Olsen; Field € 
Stream. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Nov.: 
John Shayn Oils. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Nov.: 
Profiles, Boutet de Monvel; To 
Dec. 6: Sketches for Graziani Mu- 
ral at Springfield Museum. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Nov. 
24: Adolph Gottlieb Pictographs. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Dec. 6: Vaughn Flannery Paint- 
ings. 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) To Nov. 
22: Bumpei Usui Paintings. 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Dec. 
6: The Arts Integrate. 


John Levy Gallery (11E57 
Old Masters. 


(20E49) Nor. 


Fifth) 


Nov.: 


Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Ng 
Carl Hail. a 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E67) To 
29: Frederick Serger. r 
Little Gallery (63 at Lex.) 
David Payne, Portraits of Rog 
Luyber Galleries (112E57) To & 
22: Saul Schary. 
Macbeth Gallery 
Henry Gasser. a 
Manor House (283 Mad.) Te 
21: Parsons Schodl Competiiiq 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
Matta. 

Metropolitan Museum (82 at 
Nov.: Japanese Prints; An 
Sculpiure; Costume Institu 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madjy 
Nov. 29: Nagler. : 
Milch Galleries (55E57) Te 
6: F. Douglas Greenbowe. 


(11E57) 


- Morton Galleries (117W58) 


Group Exhibition. Sl 
Museum of City of N. Y:. (1% 
Fifth) Nov.: A Survey of Bow 
Museum of Modern Art (11W 
To Nov. 23: Van' der Rohe} 
Jan. 4: Ben Shahn. 3 
Museum of Non-Objective P 
(24E54) Nov.: New Loan § 
National Academy (1083 Fifth) 
Dec. 3: Soc. of American Ete 
New-Age Gallery: (133E56) 
Nov. 24: John. Melching. 
New Art Circle (41E57) Toe 
6: Davis Herron. 

New School (66W12) Nov.; 
by Antonio Frasconi. 

N. Y. Historical Society (Cent, 
W. at 77) Nov.: W. R. Miller 
N. Y. Public Library (Fifth at 
Nov.: Japanese Prints € 
(10 Seventh 8S.) Nov.: Faga 
Gold. J 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) 
Distinctive Paintings. Al 
Newman Gallery (30 at Lex.) N@ 
18th Cent. American Portrai 4 
Newton Gallery (11E57 r 
Nov. 25: Watercolors by Kaep, / 
Nicholson Gallery (69E57) Na 
Group Exhibition. | 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) To 
27: Women of France. 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Now] 
Dec. 6: George Wettling. 
Opportunity Gallery (9W57) 
Dec. 6: Edgar Ewing. 
Parsons Gallery (15E57) To ™ 
22: Hedda Sterne. ‘ 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Tod 
22: Jose de Creeft. 

Pen & Brush Club: (16E10) To 
2: Members Oil Exhibition. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To Dee 
Mario Carreno Paintings. 4 
Pinacotheea (20W58) Nov.: Wi 
by Ilya Bolotowsky. 7 
Portraits Inc. (460 Park) & 
Felix Kelly, Portraits of He 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) % 
Brook. ; 
Riverside Museum (310 Riv 
From Nov. 23: Pyramid Grow 
Roberts Art Gallery (380 @ 
Nov.: Permanent Group 8 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) 4 
Contemporary Americans, 
Rosenberg Galleries (16E57)% 
Dec. 6: 19th Cent. French 
ters. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 
Nov. 21: Annual Thumb 
Show. 1 
Salpeter Gallery (128E56) ™ 
Joseph Kaplan, Oils & Go 
Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To 
29: Dubin Oils; Behl Scut 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) @ 
Old Masters. 4 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (698 
Nov.: Permanent Collection, 
Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) Nov.: Old Masters. 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) ™ 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) Nov. 
stract, Non-Objeciive Work. 
Seligmann & Co: (5E57) To 
20: Roger De La Fresnaye. 
Seligman-Helft (11E57) To 
22: Chardin to Cézanne Still-l 
Serigraph Gallery (38W57) 
Hulda Robbins; Roy de €a 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries7 
E57) Nov.: Old Masters. 
Society of Illustrators (128 
To Nov. 28: Members Ant 
Town Hall Club (123W43) 
Ethel Lerer Keller Paintings, 
Tribune Art Center (100W42) ¥@ 
Unknown Van Goghs. c 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To ™ 
26: Joseph Gerard Paintinge 
Whitney Museum (10W8) 4% 
Ryder Centennial. 

Wildenstein & Co. (10E64) Te 
6: Mary Cassatt; Mary Ro 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Te 
29: Mark Tobey. 

Young Gallery (1E57) Nov 
and Modern Paintings. 
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